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Year. Tho this is not literally true, in the 
sense of building, it is universally true 
regarding the betterment of that which we 
already have. 

The making of a home is an intimate part of 
life itself. Every time we look out of the win- 
dows of our dwellings we are stimulated to new 
deeds and new ideals. The home is like another 
self, with lovable and human attributes. The 
striving for self-preservation and self-improve- 
ment is a natural law working thru all living 
things. Humanity has an advantage in this re- 
spect, for the human being has the capacity to 
use Imagination, to visualize new ways of increas- 
ing genuine happiness, and thereby 1s lifted away 
from brute creation. 

The homemaker sees beauty in other homes as 
he looks out of his own windows. He sees beauty 
in the gardens that frame them. He visualizes 
what beauty may do for himself. He resolves 
that he will enlarge his dwelling, literally or spirit- 
ually, or both, by adding those caresses of toil, of 
grace, of wholesomeness which indicate a constant 
striving upward and a growth outward into sun- 
shine and air. 

If the lowly nautilus may have a better and 
larger home with each season, so may the human 
being, gifted with imagination, enterprise, the 
power of reasoning, and a deep realization of 
beauty, reach out in the making of a new home 
this New Year. 


I "Yea of us may have a new home this New 
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Along the Garden Path 


under balmy skies. In thinking of the warmth and beauty 

of that section of our country at this time of year, I am 
reminded of a group of dauntless women in the small town of 
Anguilla, Mississippi, which was stricken and almost destroyed 
by the flood of 1927. 

These women took the lead in the formation of the Anguilla 
Civie Club, in July, 1927, while the mud and debris from the 
flood was yet littering the floors of their homes. It would have 
seemed to less brave souls that beauty had departed forever. 
This civie club offered prizes for the best gardens and the 
greatest improvement shown during the year. Now, to see the 
photographs that have been sent to Better Homes and Gardens, 
one is convinced that adversity need not mean defeat or the 
driving away of beauty, for the little community only redoubled 
its efforts to make gardens, plant trees, and rebuild homes, so 
that the town is even more beautiful than ever. Much has been 
said in deserved praise of the courage and enterprise of San 
Francisco and Tokyo, which cities arose out of the ashes of 
their grief and built anew. However, there are small communi- 
ties with equally brave souls that show the same fine qualities. 
Nothing shows the close relationship of the home to the com- 
munity more vividly than the experience of little Anguilla, 
where civic consciousness brought about home beautification 
in the face of heavy discouragement. What a heartening thought 
for the New Year! 


[. the Southland today one may walk down garden paths 


OHN J. GOW of Dunedin, New Zealand, has written us a 
letter in which he incloses a pressed purple crocus. After 
its journey of more than 12,000 miles, it is as fresh as if it 
might have been plucked a few days ago. The message of a 
spring flower from across the Pacific, at this time of year, is 
indeed welcome, and Mr. Gow’s letter of praise for Better 
Homes and Gardens is as friendly and neighborly as the flower 
itself. Again we are reminded that distance is annihilated in 
the common brotherhood which holds us all together in the 
love of Nature. 


FEW years ago I watched a neighbor engaged in a skirmish 
with the quack grass on his lawn. Two or three evenjngs 
each week in summer this neighbor would draft his children 
into the army and all would fight valiantly, pulling out the 
quack grass by basketfuls. Every spring the old enemy would 
return to do battle again, and just as regularly the ruthless 
warfare continued. It commenced to look like another Thirty 
Years’ war, but finally the quack grass was routed and peace 
reigned once more. 

In today’s mail there is a letter from a woman in Oconomo- 
woe, Wisconsin, telling how she used strategy in a similar battle 
against quack grass last year. 

“All thru the summer of 1927,” she writes, “‘we hoed out and 


burned all roots of quack grass, taking care that it did not go 
to seed. Then in the early fall we covered the patch with heavy 
roofing paper, which was left on until May 20. On lifting the 
paper we found practically no quack grass roots or runners. 
An old gardener gave us this remedy. He called it ‘sweating’ 
out the vitality, which so far looks as if it had worked.” 

Wars between nations may cease, but so long as there are 
gardens there will be garden battles. To help you soldiers on 
the firing line, Better Homes and Gardens will furnish all the 
ammunition possible in the way of practical information, in- 
spiration, and plans for strategic maneuvers. Our ammunition 
will never run out so long as readers like our good friend from 
Oconomowoe help to keep our storehouse full of beneficial 
information. What have you to contribute? 


HAVE a feeling that the year 1929 will see a great increase 

in children’s garden projects, especially as they relate to 
school activities. The article by Emilie Yunker in the Novem- 
ber number, entitled “Where Every Chi'd Has a Garden,” has 
evoked tremendous interest in all parts of the United States. 
In this article Miss Yunker told of the achievements of the 
Louisville public schools in arqysing interest among the children 
in gardens and nature lore. Louisville is one of the cities that 
have pioneered in this work, and the example will be followed 
everywhere. We are discovering that children may become 
interested in garden work, provided they are approached in the 
right way, so that gardening does not seem to be drudgery in 
the use of hoe, lawn-mower or sprinkler. There is no reason 
why children should be shut out of gardens; in fact, many 
times a garden may be combined with a playground. ‘A real 
home is a place where children feel at-home.” This statement, 
made by Better Homes and Gardens about a year ago, will be 
repeated with more emphasis as time goes on. The children 
of today are the gardeners of tomorrow. Those who 
have an opportunity to learn some of Nature’s secrets now 
will love the out-of-doors and be better citizens because of the 
contact. 


LOWERS for those who are ill—flowers every month in the 

year—this is the suggestion of one of our subscribers. Why 
not plan to have blossoms every month in the year, and use 
them to comfort those who are in pain or sorrow? It is not at 
all difficult to have growing things all the year. Make 1929 a 
whole year of flowers! 


[% jotting down these few thoughts for the first number of the 
magazine for the new year, and thinking of our own plans 


‘and problems and high hopes, I wish that I could make each 


one of you feel that this little note is a handclasp accompanied 
by a heartfelt greeting for the season. Happy New Year to all 
of you!—Editor. 
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Keep Friendships Alive 
_. . by "Telephone! 


aq A Bell System Advertisement 





FRIENDs move away to Other cities, but friend- : 
ships need not be lost . . . they can be kept Fed 
alive so easily, nowadays, by telephone. A tele- 
phone call takes but a few minutes. It is inex- 
pensive. And it gives such large returns in 
friendship and satisfaction. 





Place a call for some out of town friend, to- 
day. The connection is made almost as quickly ; 
as a local call. The ease with which you hear Se 
your friend's voice will amaze you. And you ] => 
will be gratified by her pleasure in your 


thoughtfulness. c—4 


There is intimacy in telephone conversation. 
It is an ideal way to pay a short visit. No fuss \ 
of packing. No crowded highways. An out of ‘8 
town call is a-round trip—withour leaving 
home. Its cost is surprisingly low. Mas 

When friends are ill . . . or when they are 
celebrating wedding or other anniversaries 

. . or when birthdays come around... 
join them with your own voice. Keep friend- 
ships alive by telephone. 

Remember that extension telephones through- 
out your house are a great convenience, and 
they mean a world of comfort at very little cost. 
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Y way of introduction, on the sixth day of 
September, 1906, having been notified that 
I had passed the entrance examination to 
the state university, I went over to the uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A., joined, and was given 
a little vest-pocket four-line-a-day diary. That night I made 
the first entry and began my career in the crime of diary keep- 
ing. I keptatit untill broke the record of Samuel Pepys, the 
famous English diarist. 

For more than twenty years my activities, my friends, my 
romances, my secret hopes, my vices—which I trust are not 
too alarming—my journeys, the thrill of pulling a bass out of 
a Canadian stream, my emotions at hearing Galli Curci sing, 
or at the first sight of a blue columbine blooming in the Colo- 
rado mountains—these and a thousand other things have been 
set down, day by day. 

When, a few years ago, I asked a young woman to marry 
me, she replied, “Yes, of course. Then we can have a home and 
buy a gateleg table; and I can paint a set of dining-room 
furniture.” 

‘“‘And we can build a house and have a fireplace; and we can 
have a garden and grow flowers,” said I. 

So it came to pass that the first spring after we were installed 
in our city-rented, half-a-double-frame house—the kind the 
effete Kast calls a semi-detached—I began gardening. The 
garden idea and the propagating of perennial flowers grew 
upon me, fascinated me, as nothing had ever done in my life 
before. 

Then little Donald came, who, as soon as he could, would 
crawl along the garden path; learned there to take his first 
step. One of the first words he ever said was “ungaa,”’ “ungaa,”’ 
as he would beg to go out in the garden. 

My garden grew. I must have more space for my flowers 
and space, too, for roses, shrubs, rhubarb, vegetables. Donald 
must have more room for play. So in a recent summer we 
bought 4% acres of land out a little way from town. 
The next day I had plowed the space that was in 
due time to be my garden and began moving out 
my perennials, lining them out in rows. Then we 
built a new colonial brick house. Last March we 
moved into the house. 

Now I garden to my heart’s content, with more 
space than I can use. I have set out on a five-year 
program of beautifying my grounds, planting bor- 
ders, constructing rock gardens, acquiring as many 
shrubs and plants as I can. 

We are not rich. I’m taking five years to develop 
my place; frankly, because I do not have the money 
to do it in one, as I should like, and for the same 





The Diary of a Plain 





Dirt Gardener 


Day-by-Day Experiences That 

















Afford Practical Information 


HARRY DOYLE 


reason, I am doing the work myself. All these 
things in my life have I faithfully reeorded in my 
diary. It is to me something personal, this diary. 
I talk to it sometimes, when late at night I sit at 
my typewriter and hammer away the events of 
life. Let me tell you, it’s harder to tell the truth 
to a diary than it is to lie to it. 

But now comes Better Homes and Gardens, some 
of whose editors I have known these many years, 
to ask that I pass on to others immediately, thru 
extracts from my diary and notebook, the experi- 
ences, the observations, and perchance, some of 
the things I learn from my garden. 

So here begins my garden diary. It is a real diary, just as I 
write it down, with only a little editing or explanation where 
necessary to make it intelligible. If my observations are of 
value to some other gardener, I am glad. If perchance, thru 
the months, things from my home and from my life and soul 
creep in, along with the plants, take it not amiss. My garden 
is a part of my life. It could not be otherwise and be a real 
garden. 


IRST. This is the first New Year we ever spent in our new 

home or in any home we could call our own. It’s all over 
but the shouting. All that remains is the last final chore of 
paying off the mortgage. That? Poof, a mere nothing. Only 
337 more or less monthly payments and the place is ours. The 
baby, thank goodness, is paid for. 

Limp and worn out; hair half lost and the rest turning gray; 
bond-box empty; bank account but a tradition; overcoat three 
winters old and going strong; no new suit last year and maybe 
none this year; life insurance pledged to (Continued on page 68 
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If a house plan is good, it creates 
an atiractive exterior appearance 


















“If We Had It to do Over Again” 


Remodeling a House Before Building It 


OST of the houses described in 
this magazine are houses al- 
ready created. The plan is set 


down 1n definite black lines and you “take 
it or leave it.’’ But this article is going to 
be different, for it is the story of a plan 
that was changed and the reasons for and 
against the changes. The reader is taken 
into the confidence of the architect, who 
discusses with him the very important 
process of whys and wherefores in build- 
ing. 

To make this process more vivid, we 
have put a carefully thought-out house 
plan thru a process of criticism and then 
presented the house as made over accord- 
ing to the suggestions. Thus we have a 
contrast like that between what many a 
home-builder has and what he might 
have had if he had it to do over again. 

We wished to design a house which 
would fulfill the needs of the largest pos- 
sible group of our readers, so we con- 
ducted an inquiry and found out their 
needs and desires. The house presented 
in this article complies in size with their 
wishes. The majority specified a fireplace. 
The majority wished either frame or brick 
construction and story-and-a-half or two- 
story houses. So the staff of Better Homes 
and Gardens decided to design two houses 
of different character which would fulfill 
the needs and wishes as we have indi- 
cated them. 

Many assumptions had to be made. As 
consulting architect, I had to assume a 
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definite set of conditions; then make my 
sketches and submit them for criticism to 
other members of the staff. These two 
houses do not in any sense pretend to be 
“model” houses. The term is meaningless, 
for that which to me might be a model 
house might not please you. That which 
might be a model house from one exposure 
and one lot would be absurd in another 
setting. So we will not call these two 
houses we show model houses, but only 
houses which, in so faras we can achieve it, 
fulfill an imagined set of requirements 
which may seldom be paralleled exactly 
by those who desire to build a home. 
The assumptions were, first, that the 
lot was of average size for our smaller city 
lots, an inside lot 50 feet wide by 132 feet 
long; that it was level and had houses on 
either side. The lot for the first house 
shown faced north. The plans shown first 
are the plans for the house as originally 
designed, assuming that the basic require- 
ments are a living-room, a dining-room, 
kitchen, breakfast-room, the master’s bed- 
room, and two other bedrooms, together 
with one bath and the necessary closets. 


EQUIREMENTS for the house shown 

in the next issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens will be the same, but the house is to 
face south, is to beformalin planand con- 
sequently in elevation. The house illus- 
trated in this issue is informal and is to be 
brick; while the house shown later is to 
be a frame structure. One of the strictest 


limitations was that there should be the 
greatest economy consistent with good 
construction; that the house should carry 
its beauty within itself rather than be a 
surface application; and that it should 
make the best use of every inch of ground 
upon the lot. These in outline are the in- 
tangible materials from which the house 
is built. Whether it is good or bad does 
not depend upon the esthetic fervor of 
the designer so much as upon his imper- 
sonal common sense and reason. Rooms 
are not placed by inspired instinct. They 
are placed so that they will be easily ac- 
cessible to other rooms, will receive the 
best light and form the best possible 
background for the furniture which they 
are to contain. 


"THEE practical considerations are our 

fundamental guides. It has been my 
experience that if they are adhered to 
rigidly, the result will be lasting beauty. 
By “these practical considerations” I 
mean basic requirements in which the 
less important is always kept subordinate 
to the larger one. I do not mean to advo- 
cate that one should wreck a beautiful 
plan to create a package-receiving door 
or a dumbwaiter. Too often the tendency 
of home-builders is to place undue import- 
ance on an unimportant trick for con- 
venience and lose sight of the bigger 
concept of satisfactory livability. 

These elements form the basis from 
which we start our design and are the 








requirements which found our plan. Now 
for the plan of the first house itself as 
originally developed; then for the criti- 
cisms which were made by other members 
of the staff. 

In a way, I made myself my own client. 
I like a living-room which leads to a gar- 
den, and for me the garden should be 
secluded and in the rear. A living - room 
without a space for books and a fireplace, 
to me, would be an uninteresting room. So 
we have our living-room—casement win- 
dows to the north side, a book alcove be- 
side the fireplace for a winter’s evening of 
quiet and cheerful rest; while to the south 
and west is a group of corner windows 
looking out onto the garden and flooding 
the room with sunlight. The doors to the 
room are all kept at one end, the north 
one opening from the hall, the south one 
opening to the garden, and an east door 
opening to the kitchen or the basement, 
so that all the passing in and out of the 
room is segregated away from the com- 
fortable living part of it. 

To please me, a dining-room, breakfast- 
room and kitchen must have east light, so 
along the east side they are placed—the 
three in a row. The combined breakfast- 
room and pantry is between the dining- 
room and the kitchen, largely because I 
personally do not like the noises and a 
view of the kitchen thru the open door 
directly to the dining-room. The dining- 
room has, as has the living-room, three 
exposures, a north, east, and west. High 
windows to the east to let in sunlight, but 
also to allow wall space beneath them for 
a long piece of furniture, such as a dresser. 


HE kitchen is on the southeast cor- 

ner, having cross-ventilation and with 
all the necessary equipment for cooking 
placed along the walls without a door 
intervening. As you enter the kitchen 
from the breakfast-room, there is the re- 
frigerator, with dish-cases beside and 
above, next to the sink beneath the win- 
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dow. Beyond it are cases for more dishes. 
A table-top is placed on the south wall, 
level with the stove, so that things can 
be made ready and placed directly on the 
stove, which is beneath the small window 
for ventilation. To the right of the stove 
is another cupboard for pots and pans, 
and beside it on the west wall is the door 
which leads to the basement, to the liv- 
ing-room, and to the service court. There 
is also wall space for a tea-cart or small 
table, and in the corner is a closet for 
cleaning equipment. It seems to me that 
this is just about as effective an arrange- 
ment for kitchen conveniences as could 
be imagined. Now, to connect all these 
rooms there is a small hall which 
also gives entrance to the house. 
From it may be reached the coat- 
closet, the dining-room, the liv- 
ing-room, and the stairway to the 
second floor. 


HE hall also allows the home- 
maker to go from the kitchen 
to the second floor or to the front 
door without passing thru any 
other room than the breakfast- 
room. Besides, it separates the 
living-room and the dining-room, 
which, I think, is essential in a 
well-planned home. The dining- 
room should be a thing of surprise 
and charm, not just an alcove 
opening from the living-room. 
Our first floor is complete and 
the stairs lead us to the central 
hall on the second floor. The sec- 
ond floor has three bedrooms, each 
with two exposures, with adequate 
bed space, and a wealth of closets 
for every purpose—clothes, tow- 
els, brooms, linen, and luggage. 
The bathroom is so placed that 
the plumbing from the kitchen 
serves it with no long and costly 
runs. The principal partitions, 
in so far as possible, are placed di- 
rectly above the rooms below. 
This, to the layman builder, may 
aot be an important considera- 
tion, but to the architect, it repre- 
sents the maximum in stability 
and ease of construction, and ‘to 





The plan as originally drawn. 
Contrast this with the modi- 
fied plan on the next page 


The original second-floor 
plan, with only one bathroom i 
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the builder, a great economy of labor. 
This house was designed in just the 
way it has been described. The plan 
was a completed thing, except for the 
most minor details, before the elevation 
was considered. A plan, if good, creates 
its own elevation, and the logical eleva- 
tion for the plan should be used. If an- 
other type of elevation is required, we 
need a new plan. That which is done for 
ornamentation can be named in a few 
words—the beams around the door, the 
shutters on the dining-room window, and 
the finial over the entrance gable. For the 
rest, the house would be common brick 
painted with a flat white paint, like white- 
wash, and a few brick rubbed to show a 
slight indication of color, particularly the 
sills and pattern on the dining-room gable. 


me, a house such as this has beauty 
because of its sincerity; beauty similar 
to that achieved by the simple cottages 
on Cape Cod and by the farmhouses of 
rural England and northern France. They 
are beautiful because they are honest 
shelters and have the charm of having 
fulfilled faithfully their purpose. 
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And now we have the house as placed 
before the staff of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens for their criticism. 


[* presenting it for analysis, the only 

requirement was that no one, in his total 
suggestions, add more than $100 to the cost 
of the house. If he did, his criticism was 
not to be considered. Four members of 
the organization presented criticisms of 
the plan. Each would have spent much 
more than $100 had his criticism been in- 
corporated in the plan. None liked my 
breakfast-room between the dining-room 
and the kitchen. Everyone said it 
would make too many steps for the 
homemaker in serving the table, and 
they suggested that the kitchen connect 
directly with the dining-room. This 
change would cost little. Two suggest- 
ed that the position of the stove and the 
refrigerator be transposed. One suggest- 
ed that the closet in the master’s bed- 
room be moved under the roof to the 
north where the luggage closet now is and 
that wall left for beds and the windows in 
the west where I had assumed the bed 
space to be 





I am going to quote their criticisms in 
ull: 
“TI would suggest a larger living-room, 
a downstairs lavatory, and another bath- 
room,” said one. “I would like larger 
bedrooms also.” Another added the fol- 
lowing suggestion, “You might pull the 
kitchen to the middle and have the break- 
fast-room in the rear, overlooking the 
garden.” One member gave these com- 
ments, “All in all the plan is very delight- 
ful, but I believe I would like it better if 
the kitchen and the breakfast-room ar- 
rangement were a little different. Could 
the breakfast-room and kitchen be made 
into one room with the breakfast-table at 
one end and: in that way give 
more eupboard space? It seems 
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to me that it would be better to 
have the refrigerator closer to the 
entry. Another change which I 
should like to see would be (if it 
made the balance of the room all 
right) French doors leading from 
the living-room onto the garden 
terrace. 


“TN the master’s bedroom up- 
stairs, would there be any way 
of placing the closets under the 
eaves, so that the beds could stand 
on the inside wall and thus leave 
space for more windows on each 
side of the chimney? In every 
house I like to see one bedroom 
with many windows. In case of 
sickness it is very pleasant to have 
a room like a solarium.” 
Another member of the staff 
said, “The chief thing I would 
recommend is to transpose the 
breakfast-room and the kitchen, 
for in a small house of this kind, 
it is presupposed that the woman 
does most of her own work. I 
think it can be taken for granted 
that food odors from the kitchen 
will not annoy guests, especially 
since the living-room is separafed 
from this part of the house by a 
hall. If you would transpose the 
stove and the refrigerator, it 
would be a more workable kitchen 
than it is now, for a counter-clock- 
wise motion has been found more 


The modified plan, after sug- 
gestions were made by the Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens staff 


The second floor plan, in 
which a bathroom is added 
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efficient in food preparation than a clock- 
wise motion or direction. In addition to 
this, I would have shallow cupboards 
built on the inside walls (against the 
stairway and hall) for storing canned 
goods, extra soap, other supplies, and 
seldom-used utensils.” 

With these criticisms as a basis, I have . 
redesigned the house and made every 
effort to incorporate all the changes with 
as little additional expense as possible. 
The plan, too, is shown just as it was re- 
vised. 

The elevation would remain much the 
same, but we have added 96 square feet 
to the floor area, while the original floor 
was only 947 square feet. 

In many respects I, too, like the new 
plan better, but it would cost about $800 
more. We have added four more corners 
for the brickmason to lay, extra plumbing, 
and a larger heating plant, but if it were 
within my means, I think I should build 
the larger house. I would forego some 
other comfort for the pleasure of the 
larger living-room or the extra bathroom. 
The constant joy of a beautiful home is 
one of life’s more permanent pleasures. If 
it were my home and I felt that I 
could possibly do it, I should make still 
further changes. One change that I 
should make would be to have the living- 
room about two steps from a landing just 
to the right of the entrance to the room. 
This would give greater height and conse- 
quently a much lovelier proportion to the 
living-room. These steps I have added 
to the revised plan. 


I LIKE to spend money as well as the 
other members of the staff. Would not 
a wrought-iron railing around a balcony 
off the master’s bedroom ‘entered thru 
French windows be one of the loveliest 
additions anyone could desire? Then, too, 
I would like to put a fireplace in the 
master’s bedroom, carrying up the same 
chimney from the (Continued on page 51 
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NGLAND is, par excellence, the land of gardens. Every 

little cottage yard blazes with gorgeous color; every 

enclosing wall is garlanded with trained vines and 
covered with espaliered shrubs and fruit trees; every vegetable 
patch converted into a thing of beauty by cleverness in planning 
and planting. 

In a way it’s a bit discouraging to make a tour of English 
gardens. The climate, super-abundance of moisture, or what 
not, makes for a luxuriance of growth unknown here at home. 
Shasta daisies, instead of being single plants, as with us, are 
used in hedge planting, so thrifty and tremendous is their 
growth. Roses bloom in sheets and cascades, covering piazzas, 
porches and trellises. Waving ribbons of purple and lavender 
pansies and violas edge borders and paths. Snapdragons—but 
I’ve no words to describe the beauty and colors of the English 
snapdragons! A whole municipal garden in Torquay is planted 
entirely with this exquisite flower, in every color and hue of the 
rainbow! 

However, I found my own little garden patch looked just as 
lovely to me on my return; and if a visitor to England could 
divest himself of the idea of comparison (inevitably tending to 
discouragement), and enjoy the gardens with an open mind, 
he may obtain many a good idea that may be brought back to 
the advantage of home planting. 

One of the first things that impressed me in both flower and 
vegetable gardens was the great attention given to preliminary 











“Every little cottage yard blases with gorgeous color; every enclos- 
ing wall is garlanded with trained vines and covered with shrubs” 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


planning. I visit innumerable vegetable gardens here 
at home (always being greatly intrigued by a good 
“kitchen” garden) which are most admirably and 
efficiently inclusive, but their only beauty consists 
in their luxuriant growth, variety, and neatness in 
their care. Excellent pointsthese, but sternly practical. 


* England every kitchen garden is also fragrant 

with flowers and gay with color, and always planted 

according to a little plan—sometimes a very elabo- 

rate one—an idea which I have enthusiastically 

stressed orally or with pen since my return. 

Lots of these seemingly new ideas from England 

that interested me greatly were not, I found on 

analysis, really new, but were so impressively dem- 

onstrated as to appear so, and served as reminders 

of good but forgotten garden ‘“‘tricks’”— a sort of horticul- 
tural ‘troubling of the waters,” so to speak. For instance, 
we all know the charm of an inclosed garden, but how often 
do we inclose our own? Seldom; but in England practically 
all the vegetable gardens are inclosed. The big, beautiful 
flower gardens always are, usually by a high brick wall or high 
fence, against which are trained vines, flowering shrubs, and 
espaliered fruit trees. As to the latter, I often wonder if this 
very ornamental method, which consists of training trees on a 
trellis or wires, or training their tops so that they become woven 
together, would be practical here. My son had occasion to 
cover an ugly garage-basement wall, built of necessity on a 
steep hillside. He decided to try some espaliered peach trees, 
and this, the third year, they are well covered with very hand- 
some fruit, much earlier and finer than that of his regular trees. 
I saw gooseberries espaliered against an inclosing high fence 
in a garden in Broadway, England, which struck me as an 
excellent idea, as gooseberries are such dreadful things to pick 
from ordinary bushes. Three parallel wires were stretched along 
the fence and carefully pruned gooseberry bushes trained onto 
them. They looked so pretty, too. Gooseberries are always 
taken for granted in English gardens. Whence, otherwise, the 
delicious ‘“Gooseberry Fool,” a specialty on English tables? I 
simply had to get the recipe, after tasting it, it was so delicious 
and different. 
Lavender is a common inclusion in ali English vegetable 
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“White is freely included in English gardens. 


gardens. I wish it would winter in our latitude, for 

I love its spicy fragrance, both outside and inside 

my linen closet, and its soft, violet-gray color. A big 

bush is often used as a garden axis or as a four-corner 

accent. Many readers of Better Homes and Gardens 

live in sections in which lavender will winter. I urge 

them to try it. Sweet herbs—thyme, marjoram, 
sage—used for flavoring and savoring are grown 

liberally, and their gathering and drying are regular oe 
seasonal duties. I like to raise sage and caraway at Ww 
least, as the flavor of these, when fresh, is so superior. 


HE lovely little nepeta is much used as an edging 

plant in English gardens, both vegetable and 
flower. It is allowed, in fact encouraged, to stray 
onto the path in charming scallops and waves. 

I admired very much a picturesque method of 
trellising beans which I saw in the kitchen gardens. 

Three. equidistant poles each set in a triangle are 

tied together, ends crossing at the top, and up these the vines 
are trained. The vines are easy to pick and most ornamental. 
Another method much employed is to set two parallel rows of 
poles 2 feet apart; cross ends uniformly at tops, and tie long 
poles horizontally at the intersections. I have since tried these 
methods with success in our own garden. 

I saw very unusual and most lovely plants used as borders 
in both vegetable and flower gardens. One was a species of 
dwarf convolvulus, 1 foot high, dark blue, pink or white, listed 
as Convolvulus minor in English catalogs. I admired especially 
one border of sky-blue striped and edged with white. Another 
beautiful border was composed of Eschscholtzia. Most persons 
do not realize how lovely these delicate flowers are. I came 
home with renewed admiration and respect for snapdragons 
and stocks, both wonderfully stressed in English gardens. No 
effort could be too great to produce, even approximately, such 
specimens as are literally universal there. There is grown also 
the stock-flowered larkspur—a splendid variety of double an- 
nual larkspur in exquisite shades of blue, pink, and lavender, 
gorgeous in masses and lovely picked. These old favorites were 
newly impressed upon my gardening complex and I couldn’t 
rest until I had secured their names and all the information I 
could about them. 

Pentstemon I had known by name, but never had been intro- 
duced. They are flowers of exquisite colors, growing in spikes. 
Violas were so different and superior to ours as to seem a bit 
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Borders of double 
white pinks and white pansies are seen with a line of color behind” 
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discouraging. Broad bands of them are used in edging beds 
and borders, the distant effect being that of broad ribbons of 
purest colors. Sutton’s Apricot is a new and most delightful 
variety. Hrigeron enchanted me in many places. It is a lovely 
lavender daisy-like flower with bright yellow center. I have 
raised it this year. We often came upon our own fireweed, 
ornamentally used in English gardens, and upon shasta daisies 
used as a foil. Goldenrod is also planted in the same way. 

English gardeners seem devoted to standard flowers—roses, 
heliotropes, geraniums—all very interesting and effective, espe- 
cially in formal gardens. I had never before seen the American 
Pillar rose grown in this way. It is very spectacular and 
beautiful. 

Great attention is given to pleasing contrasts in blossoming 
borders. For instance, dwarf sweet alyssum, closely clipped, 
with a rosette of blue lobelia at 1 foot intervals; border of white 
stocks with alternating clumps of petunia, Midnight Queen; 
petunia Rosy Morn in front of light blue ageratum. 

White is more freely included in English gardens than in our 
own. Borders of double white pinks and white pansies are 
often seen with a line of color behind, forming a double edge to 
beds of flowers or vegetables. 

Garden furniture of brilliant color is often used, even in little 
gardens, due regard being paid to surroundings. I saw lovely 
light-blue furniture used in one green, white, and pink garden 
with excellent effect. Box edgings are (Continued on page 65 






An Economist Views the Home 


He Weighs Spiritual Forces Along With 
The Practical and Finds Both Necessary 


ROGER W. BABSON 


their play, for pastimes 
tell a story of their own 
when analyzed into emo- 
tions. Above all, the econo- 
mist of the future will want 
to know our people in their 
homes. He will try to get 
data on the children’s records 
“at*-school, on changes in the 
. ~ family’s tastes in food, in clothes, 
in recreation. He will want to 
know about attendance at Sunday 
school and church, about the read- 
ing of books, magazines, and news- 
papers. In fact, a whole new field of 
economic research will open up when 


HE economist 
says that the mil- 
lions of American 


homes are our greatest na- 
tional asset, and he is right. 
Four or five persons to an av- 
erage home, say the students 

of social conditions. A typical 
family has father, mother, and 
two or three children. Dividing 
the latest population estimate, 
120,000,000, by 4 or 5 gives 24,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000. Merely in num- 
bers there are more homes than 
factories, stores, banks, and offices. 
Merely in income, these twenty or 








thirty million homes roll up a huge 
total, for the national income has been 
estimated at $90,000,000,000, and in 
this vast pile of dollars our homes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, play a part like that 
of stockholders. However, the real econo- 
mist does not stop with figures. Figures 
are to him but the tools of his trade, and 
the longer he lives the more he likes to 
go behind the figures and dig beneath 


them to get at the deeper human values 


for which they stand. True it is that 
economists and statisticians pore over 
statistics of bank clearings, building per- 


mits, exports and imports, 
and mountains of other data, 





“The millions of American homes are our 
greatest national asset,” says Roger W. 
Babson, outstanding economic authority 


those doing the work of such corporations. 
He will want to know the people of our 
country, not merely at their work, but at 


it is realized that the home is the key- 


value in all our formulas and at the 

bottom of all our index numbers. It 
happens that some of the first persons to 
see this next step in economics are the 
scientists who are working in the fields of 
chemistry, physics, and mechanics. 


TEINMETZ, for exampie, a technical 
giant in electrical problems, repeat- 
edly told me his conviction that some of 
the future’s greatest strides would be in 
the realm of spiritual forces. Edison has 
been less specific, perhaps, but in all my 





















































contacts with this grand man, 
I have felt his impatience 


but what do these rows and with “just statistics” and his 
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An architect found that 
by putting insulation ina 
house the cost of the 
heating plant could be cut 
down to the extent that 
$11 would be saved in the 
total cost of the house, to 
say nothing of subsequent 
fuel saving. When you 
buy a fire-insurance pol- 
icy, you do not buy 10 
cents’ worth of paper, but 
acertain number of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth 
of protection. These are 
vivid illustrations of the 
fact that buying is just 
as much of a science as 
selling, for it is service 
and beauty that you buy 
rather than the material 


—EDITOR 



























What You Buy When You Buy 


How Rugs and Carpets Are Made, and How 
You May Know Where Your Money Goes 





HE other afternoon a woman friend of ours 
began talking enthusiastically about a carpet 
she had just bought. In the course of the 
conversation I asked her whether it was an 
Axminster, a Brussels, a Wilton, a chenille, a 
tapestry, or a tapestry velvet. “Why, I don’t 

know,” she said. “It’s a carpet, a soft 

gray one, with some lavender and blue 

and pink, and I hope it wears well. I 

didn’t know there were so many 

kinds.” 

I thought, Ye gods! Here carpets 
have been woven for hundreds of 
years, and men put their whole lives 
into them, invent wonderful machines 
to weave different kinds, and expend 
oceans of ingenuity and effort to make 
them lovely and durable, and yet to 
us who buy them, a carpet is a carpet, 
and that’s all we know about it. We 
get one that suits our color scheme and 
our individual preferences for gaiety or 
soberness, lay it on the floor and 
promptly forget it. 

Then I asked our caller whether her 
carpet had a cut or a looped pile, and 
she wasn’t sure, but finally said it 
must be cut, it was so soft and deep. 
She was sure, tho, that it. was not an 
oriental. But when I asked her 
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what was the difference between an oriental and a machine- 
made carpet, she couldn’t tell exactly, tho she supposed the 
machine-made was made by a machine. 

So then I stopped asking questions and reflected on the 
unobtrusive, sturdy personality of carpets. They get the 
hardest knocks, they let us walk on them all their lives, they are 
often the oldest friends in the house, 
and yet we don’t even pay enough 
attention to them to find out their 
names. And all because a carpet has 
a shy and unobtrusive tho sturdy 
personality and is the last thing in the 
room that would think of forcing itself 
on our attention. 

As I sat there reflecting while the 
talk went on about me, I discovered 
that I really had a very friendly feeling 
for carpets, and I wished that their 
little points of individuality were 
known to more people. And that led 
me to get out a pad of paper that eve- 
ning, settle down into a comfortable 
chair to set down the things you will 
find printed here about carpets. 

I had once made a visit to the largest 
carpet factory in the world, and the 
memory of it was very vivid in my 
mind. I had seen carloads of raw wool 
enter the factory—wool from wander- 
ing flocks. (Continued on page 73 
















Building Beauty Into Highways 


ASSACHUSETTS has 
brought the beauty of the 
home-garden into the bor- 


ders of its highways, thereby laying 
the foundation for a program of land- 
scape beautification, the beneficial re- 
sults of which cannot be overestimated. 

No stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired in noting that the average 
American roadside suggests poor house- 
keeping. I have motored on many 
roads from coast to coast and have 
seen widespread duplication of the 
typical borderland — untended, un- 
kempt and unbeautiful. In Massa- 
chusetts the status finds complete re- 
versal. Sixty-foot right-of-way—the 
standard for new state highways in 
this part of New England—affords op- 
portunity for effective landscaping 
which has served as a challenge to the 
state authorities. By taking advantage 
of the possibilities, the state has ac- 
cepted the challenge and transformed 
the roadsides into a borderland of 
striking charm and attractiveness. On 
both sides of the paved channel of 
travel the tourist sees evidence of the 
consistent program of improvement and 
beautification. Flowers and ornamen- 
tal plantings from state nurseries de- 
light the eye of the beholder and furnish 
abundant proof that the Massachusetts 
idea is worthy of emulation. 

The transformation of Massachusetts 
highways has been brought about by 
seven years of steady development. The 
program had its beginnings in 1921 when 
the commonwealth was planning road 
construction on an extensive scale to 
meet the needs of motorized transporta- 
tion. At that time farseeing pioneers con- 








Miles of flowers are to 
be found in the state of 
Massachusetts. All the 
views on this page 
were taken on main 
highways of that state 
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Why Motor Travel Is Especially 
Delightful in Massachusetts 


N. C. McLOUD 





HOW MANY FLOWERS 
IN A MILE? 


HE best way to find out the 

number of flowers in a mile 
is to get your garden club to 
plant seeds along the main high- 
ways leading from your town. 
If every city were to set trees, 
shrubs and flowers along the 
highways, midway to the ad- 
joining cities, this country would 


soon be a network of beauty. 
Let’s do it!—Editor. 





ceived the notion that roadside beautifi- 
cation was an important part of highway 
betterment, and that the time to create 
borderland effectiveness was during the 
era of roadway construction. Prompted 
by this conviction the state highway 
program was broadened to include land- 
scape engineering that should bring about 
the desired transformation. 

Application of the revolutionary policy 
was made possible thru the procurement 
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of legislative enactments empowering 
the state department of public works 
to improve roadsides with such ‘‘plant- 
ings, care, and replacements” as might 
be required. Liberal interpretation of 
the authority thus granted has en- 
abled the department to work the 
seeming miracle that compels the ad- 
miration of visiting motorists. Beauti- 
fication has traveled hand in hand 
with the growth of the modern system 
of highways, with the same organized 
attention that has been given the de- 
tails of construction. The program has 
been one of steadfast adherence to the 
ideal which prompted the original con- 
ception—the idea of genuine beautifi- 
cation. 

In availing themselves of their legal- 
ized rights, the road authorities have 
utilized vacant space along state high- 
ways for ornamentation thru the en- 
couragement of natural growth and 
the introduction of decorative plant- 


ings. 


| eee phase of highway expansion 
has become part and parcel of the 
general schedule of development. The 
landscape forces are organized with 
the same degree of efficiency that char- 
acterizes the divisions of engineering and 
construction. The entire undertaking is 
a public enterprise. The work is done by 
the maintenance division of the state de- 
partment of public works and the cost is 
included in the annual outlay for upkeep 
and repair. Fully equipped state nurs- 
eries are conducted at Palmer, in the 
central portion of the state, where trees 
and plants are propagated and where the 
working forces are (Continued on page 71 













Just above is a spray of 
the gardenia, a beauti- 
ful plant which flowers 
thruout the summer 


Below and at left are garden 
scenes depicting the beauty of 
azaleas in southern gardens 
















One of the loveliest of 
the southern shrubs is 
Abelia grandiflora, pic- 
tured at the upper right 











Evergreens for the South 


The Inexperienced Will Profit 


By This List of Tried Varieties 


BEN A. DAVIS 


greens, awarded her most charming and delightful 
floral treasures, for these plants may be used with 
beautiful effect in a variety of situations. 

While the type of house, the size and shape of the lot and 
other features should determine the character of the planting, 
one will find among the broad-leaved evergreens, plants suit- 
able for almost any landscape plan. From the dwarf box and 
the Pachysandra terminalis to the majestic magnolia towering 
above its fellows of the forest, may be found plants admirably 
suited for screens, backgrounds, foundation planting, for edging 
walks and drives and for pots and urns, as well as many that 
will make magnificent individual specimens for the lawn. 

Many of these plants not only furnish, with their luxuriant 
foliage, a wealth of green glory thruout the year, but lend much 
inspiring beauty with their fragrant blooms. To catalog and 
describe them all in this article would require too much space. 
Therefore, I shall name only a few which it has been found from 
experience any home owner or prospective home owner in this 
section (the South) may plant with expectations of getting 
satisfactory results. 


N ce. in giving to the South the broad-leaved ever- 


‘THE planter who has had no experience with plants, or who 
will have to take care of his own garden, should plant only 
those shrubs that have been tried out in his vicinity and have 
proved their merit. Experimentation with new, doubtful, and 
unknown varieties should be left for later years. There are 
many evergreen shrubs that have been thoroly tested under 
very trying conditions and have been found entirely satisfac- 
tory. From these the inexperienced gardener should make his 
selections. 
' Many persons of the South say that if they were planting 
only one shrub it would be Abelia grandiflora, which, without 
doubt, is one of our most beautiful and most desirable plants. 
Thruout the winter the foliage is a beautiful, glossy, metallic 
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bronze, and from May until frost the shrub is covered with a 
mass of creamy white flowers, which, combined with the shrub’s 
gracefully curving branches, give it a very striking appearance. 
With but little care this plant can be grown into a rather com- 
pact form, and it shows up splendidly as a lawn specimen. 
Abelia grandiflora is excellent for foundation planting where a 
shrub of medium height is wanted, and for informal hedges it 
surpasses anything that I have ever seen. 


IGUSTRUM LUCIDUM is another evergreen shrub that 
has found much favor in the South in recent years. It is 
found there in almost every planting of any size. It grows 
rapidly and is a very useful plant in many forms of planting. 
The leaves are a glossy green. In the spring the plant is covered 
with a profusion of waxy white flowers, followed by berries 
which turn black and hang on the bush well into the winter. 
Many home owners seem to think this shrub is indispensable 
for foundation plantings. In plantings of large area, I have seen 
this plant grouped with telling effect. 

Ligustrum nepalense is very similar to Ligustrum lucidum, but 
it does not grow quite so compactly. These two Ligustrums, 
with Abelia, make a very desirable foundation planting in the 
South. 

In Ligustrum japonicum we have a very fast-growing shrub— 
the fastest growing evergreen shrub that I have ever handled. 
The leaves are larger than the other Ligustrums and appear to 
be a shade darker and more shiny in winter than in summer. 
While this shrub grows from 10 to 12 feet high, it can be kept 
down by pruning. For screens, and for filling in angles and 
corners where quick effect is desired, this plant doubtless has 
no equal. There is a golden and a variegated form of this plant 
that is very attractive. It shows up especially well when 
planted with dark-leaved evergreens as a background. Two of 
the most desirable characteristics of Ligustrum japonicum are 
the ease with which it can be transplanted (Continued on page 66 



































































This star-shaped ivory-colored 
base of crackle pottery is smart 
and original. The angular motifs 
on the parchment shade are in 
accord with the modern feeling 
of the lamp. These designs ap- 
pear on each side of the shade 
and are hand-decorated in red, 
green, yellow, and black. (Lamp, 
courtesy of the Daison Company) 








Above are floor lamps of ap- 
propriate height and decora- 
tion for the child’s room. The 
amusing imported animal fig- 
ures and the bases and stand- 
ards are of gaily lacquered 
wood. The duck is yellow and 
the elephant bright red. The 
cunning peaked shades are of 
stiff chintz in carnival pat- 
terns. (Lamps, courtesy of 
the San-Dor Art Company) 








Like a four-handled primitive f 
jug ts this base of wine-col- 


lights within the laced 
parchment shade. The 
etching, encircling the 
shade, is in soft, rich 
colorings which mel- 
low the glow of light 
and harmonize with 
the base. (Lamp, 
courtesy of the 
Daison Company) 








A base of wood gives sturdy support for the 
parchment shade. Note that the same design is 
carried out in both base and shade. (Lamp, 
courtesy of the Rembrandt Lamp Corporation) 








MODERN LAMPS LOST 


Those That Reflect the Best Type of the Prevailing 
Mode Are the Decidedly Plain Ones 








Pottery base and parchment shade are be- 
sprinkled with red flowers accented in black. 
(Lamp, courtesy of the Daison Company) 





flower-decorated, fringed and lace-trimmed lamps 

are out. In their place we have the so-called 
modern-art lamp, a thing of plain and distinctive 
beauty, joyous to behold and decidedly more comfort- 
able to live with than the bows and furbelows that 
have decorated and shrouded our lights during the 
last decade. 

Do you shy from the mention of modern art? Then 
hold, for modern lamps are different. Extreme sim- 
plicity distinguishes many of these new lamps, and 
they add a satisfying sense of repose to a home. In fact, 
they quite contradict the rather widespread impression 
that all modernistic designs are exaggeratingly brilliant, 
eccentric in shape, and therefore, hard to live with. 

It is true that there have been a few lamps created of 
the startling and disturbing type, but now the tendency 
is away from them and toward a more restrained mod- 
ernism free from conventionalism and truly artistic. 
While lamps in the old style were often elaborately 
decorated with almost as many ornaments as they could 
hold, the aim of the present lamp designers is to elimi- 
nate all superfiuities. This being the case, they are 
creating lamps the charm of which depends entirely . 
upon their grace of contour and loveliness of materials. 
This is entirely in accord with the guiding principle of 
the modernist home-furnishings designers—that is, to 
subordinate form to function. Of course, the absence 
of all of the intricate decorations of flowers and ribbon 
bows which could so easily cover up many faults of 
construction means that superb workmanship and 
exquisite tailoring are more important than before. 

Lamps that reflect the best type of the prevailing 
mode are the ones that are decidedly plain. Some per- 
sons may feel that they are too plain on first glimpsing 
them. Yet they grow on you with association, and that, 
after all, is the proof of good home furnishing. Lamp 


G tower in lamps have changed! The be-bowed, 
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BOWS AND FURBLLOWS 


ATHENA ROBBINS 








Silk shades have 
become strictly tai- 
lored. Above, 
peaked silk shade 
hand-painted in a 
modernistic shaded 
pattern. (Lamp, 
courtesy of the San- 
Dor Art Company) 






Utter simplicity dis- 
tinguishes this beau- 
tiful lamp. The in- 
teresting base, the 
finial, and appliqued 
discs on the shade 
are solid brass 
plated with silver. 
(Lamp, cour- 
tesy of Alm- 
co Galleries) 










A pottery jug lamp. The hand-painted 
motif is in red, black, orange, and green. 
(Lamp, courtesy of the Daison Company) 





bases now are chosen for their shape and color, and the 
shades conform in both these respects. Shades are 
selected that are good in line and proportion, simple 
in design, and give transparent color effects. Fussiness 
is absolutely out, and plaited parchment shades, tinted, 
and with or without simple borders, or shaped parch- 
ment shades with simple designs, are quite the vogue. 
In fact, parchment-like shades are used more than ever, 
for they are characteristic of the simplicity now so 
essential to lamp-shade smartness. 

Another favorable characteristic of the new lamps is 
the emphasis placed on the designing of shades and 
bases as units. What slight relationship the bases and 
shades of most lamps used to have! In fact, many of 
the styles shown in a store were interchangeable. Now 
they ‘are made in such harmony as units that one 
scarcely can imagine the shade used without its special 
base or the base without its own shade. 


SIGNIFICANT lamp style tendency is that few 

shapes now are designed to resemble candles or 
candelabra. And why should lamps operated by so 
perfectly marvelous a force as electricity stoop to 
imitate the mediums for those feebler powers of illumi- 
nation? 

One point often not considered sufficiently in the 
selection of lamps needs even greater attention with 
these modernistic styles because of their great variety 
of odd shapes and tones of color. This point is—how 
effective will the coloring and material of the lamp 
shade be at night with light shining thru it? A shade 
which has arresting charm during the day may almost 
lose its color at night or else have too harsh a glare 
instead of diffusing a radiant, mellow glow. The clever 
woman, moreover, usually considers whether or not 
her lamps are going to flatter her. Most blue shades, 
for example, make even a fair (Continued on page 59 
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Distinctly modern twin lamps, with mica shades laced in 
silverribbon, (Lamp,courtesy,Franklin Lamp Company) 





A burnished copper base in the new funnel shape 
with set-back top has a parchment shade of warm 
coppery color. Outline in gold tracery. (Lamp, 
courtesy of the Rembrandt Lamp Corporation) 
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Chief Buffalo Child Long 
Lance, Sioux Indian, who has 
just written his autobiography 
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Honoré Willsie Morrow, aw 
thor of “The Father of Little 
Women,” a new Alcott boot 








What Subjects Interest Your Family? 


" UT why do you think it 
B wouldn’t be any fun for us 
to read some books aloud 
this winter, Stanley?” I can imagine 
a Better Homes and Gardens’ mother 
asking her 13-year-old son. “You 
like to go on picnics with the family; you 
enjoy having us all play games in the 
evening—why don’t you think it would 
be pleasant for us to read some books to- 
gether?” 

“Because you ’n’ Dad ’n’ Janet don’t 
like my kind of books ’n’ you’d expect 
me to listen to yours. I don’t want to 
hafta hear about politics ’n’ I don’t want 
to hafta hear about fairies ’n’ elves . . .” 

“T don’t blame you a bit. But perhaps 
we might enjoy your kind of books; we’ve 
never tried it, you know.” 

“Dad might—you wouldn’t. ’n’ Janet 
would be bored stiff!” 

“Perhaps if we read the right books we 
mizht all love it. Anyhow, tell me what 
you like to hear about.” 

“Well—don’t laugh. I’d like to have 
this family read a lot o’ books about 
Indians. I don’t mean stories exactly—I 
mean real books that tell how the Indians 
live ’n’ hunt ’n’ dance ’n’ everything.” 

At this there would probably be a con- 
temptuous sniff from 11-year-old Janet, 
who, ostensibly playing with her paper 
dolls on the floor behind the big fireside 
chair, had been taking in the whole con- 
versation. ‘Indians!’ 

“There she goes, Mother!” Stanley 
would probably burst out angrily. ““Didn’t 
I tell you she’d act like that? How in the 
world could this crazy family possibly get 
together on any books to read?” And he 
would doubtless stalk haughtily away to 
join his friend Stub in the yard next-door. 

If you are the mother of a Stanley, I 
hope you are wise enough neither to take 
him too seriously nor to despair of him 





Suggestions on How to Make Home- 


Reading Serve a Definite Purpose 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 





Reproduction of a drawing 
from “Kit Carson: The Happy 
Warrior of the Old West” 


entirely. As the most difficult and sensi- 
tive member of the family just now, he 
doubtless needs a little cheerful humoring, 
and what are mothers for if not to oil the 
household wheels when they get to creak- 
ing? Besides, hasn’t he given you an 
idea? The American Indian would really 
be a fascinating subject for home-study, 
for it isn’t half so crudely boyish as might 
appear on the surface. There’s a whole 
world of suggestion in it. Anthropology, 
biology, religion, poetry—who knows into 
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what fields of investigation your 
non-reading boy might be led from 
this one beginning? Surely it’s 
worth trying. Janet, however su- 
percilious and “hard-boiled” her 
little 11-year-old exterior may be, 
is probably just a docile, imaginative 
little girl at heart, anxious to hear any- 
thing that Dad or Mother will take time 
to read. No matter what she says, she 
will listen, never fear, and store up a 
great deal that will be of help to her later. 

To return to the Indian: If such a 
subject appeals to your family, why not 
begin with one of two very entertaining 
new books both written by Indians them- 
selves? They are: My People the Siouz, 
by Chief Standing Bear (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $4); and Long Lance, by Chief Buffalo 
Child Long Lance (Cosmopolitan, $2.50). 


OTH of these books are autobiog- 
raphies, the first telling of life 
among the Sioux Indians on various reser- 
vations and of the author’s experiences at 
Carlisle School; the second telling of the 
Blackfeet Indians in the Canadian North- 
west. Both authors have much to say of 
Indian games, customs, beliefs, and folk 
lore, and are really helpful in giving the 
reader a sympathetic understanding of 
the race. If, having read these two specific 
records, your family longs for more foun- 
dation knowledge about the Indian, let 
me refer you to a very helpful and read- 
able book that is more scientific and de- 
tailed than these others: The American 
Indian, by A. Hyatt Verrill (Appleton, 
$3.50), full of information about all the 
Indian tribes in North, South, and Cen- 
tral America. And here are still other 
attractive books about the Indian, all 
published within two years or so: 
Skunny Wundy and Other Indian Tales, 
by Arthur C. Parker (Continued on page 69 

















Minimizing 
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Landscape Architects 








Garden Work 


How to Plan Your Garden so 
That It Will Help Run Itself 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 












OUR garden may be a 
joyous place in which to 
live summer daylight 


hours, or it may be a burden. It 
may require so much of your 
attention that it is no longer a 
thing to give pleasure, demand- 
ing at times that you hire help 
to come in to assist you in catch- 
ing up with the change of sea- 
sons; or it may seem to take care 
of itself, giving abundantly for 
the little time required to take 
care of it, never becoming dur- 
densome, and rarely requiring 
outside help to whip it into 
shape. In other words, gardens 
might be classified as either high- 
maintenance or low-maintenance 
gardens. The high-maintenance 
garden generally becomes a bur- 
den. The low-maintenance gar- 
den rarely does. 

Relatively few persons give 
thought to maintenance as a fac- 
tor in garden planning; and yet 
how constantly we have it with 
us! We think of designing a 
garden as an act which is dis- 
tinct from day-after-day care of 
that garden. Nevertheless, in 
the design of the garden lies the 
secret of whether it is going to 
demand more of our time than 
it should, or whether it will prac- 
tically take care of itself. 

Paths in the garden which provide 
ways of getting about, the necessity for 
having beds not over 7 feet wide, or if 
they must be wider than that, having 
stepping-stone pathways within the bor- 
ders so the worker who scratches the soil 
around the perennials will not have to 
scramble thru the flowering plants to get 
to each section of the beds, are a part of 
design for easy maintenance. Grass 
panels, their shape, how they are sub- 
divided, and whether or not they can be 
easily mowed, are other considerations. 
Edges that have to be hand-trimmed 
cause a lot of tedious work in keeping 
things triggy. If raggedy edges can be 


gardener. 
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Gravel paths are appropriate in the small garden, but tf 
they wash onto the lawn, it means more work for the 
Weeds also are @ menace in gravel paths 


kept to a minimum in the small, intimate 
garden, then hand work will be prevented. 
Of course, in wilding gardens, in broader 
informal landscape, the shaggy grass and 
slightly unkempt border is quite in keep- 
ing. But we are talking especially about 
the little garden of the city home in 
which the owner tries to take care of all 
the garden operations himself without 
wishing that he had less garden and more 
concrete to maintain. 

Maintenance is tied up closely with all 
of the design that is embodied in the 
basic scheme of the garden and grounds. 
Proportion, placement of masses, lines— 
all have their maintenance angles. 
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The garden above is a lovely 
one, but it is a high-maintenance 
type. It takes time to trim hedges 







Another part of the design into 
which maintenance enters in 4s 
found in the planting design. 
Planting design, of course, should 
be looked at first as a working- 
plan to secure the effects con- 
ceived in the general design. It 
is not a thing separate from that 

jj first plan, for it shows the general 

Z arrangement, the composition of 

j the landscape unit. But mainte- 
nance enters into the planting 
design more forcibly even than 
in the general design. 






LANT for permanence as 

well as effect if you wish to 
keep maintenance low. Let me 
illustrate: One of my associates 
with whom I have been working 
for several years invariably 
“plants thin.” That is, for the 
first year the shrubs he has 
planted do not give the effect 
that plantings made by some 
landscape architects give in the 
same time. Perhaps they do not 
look so thick and substantial 
even at the end of the second 
year. Compared to plantings 
made by free-plan horticulturists, who 
make plans primarily as a step in selling 
more nursery stock, his schemes look 
positively skinny. But then, after a 
couple of years comes the test. The plant- 
materials seller has planted so thickly 
that a wholesale shifting of shrubs and 
plants is necessary or they will stifle each 
other. My partner’s plantings, uncrowded 
and graceful, have just reached their 
height of beauty. He has planted with 
the client’s best interests in mind, as will 
any good professional landscape archi- 
tect. I have seen shrub plantings made 
by this designer which have been growing 
without being (Continued on page 46 





Serving Just the Right Dessert 


Top off the Meal With Something That Leaves a 


Feeling of Satisfaction Rather Than of Stuffiness 


MARJORIE M. HESELTINE 














obvious statement, just reflect how many excellent 

cooks of your acquaintance fail to follow a well-planned 
main course with just the right dessert to make the dinner as 
a whole an unqualified success. 

Isn’t it a tantalizing experience to be served your favorite 
dessert at a party dinner when your appetite has been entirely 
squandered on the abundance of the preceding courses? Some- 
one has suggested that guests should always be provided with 
menus, so that indulgence in second servings of the main 
course could be regulated in the light of the dessert to come. 
Of course, that precaution is unnecessary when members of 
the family are at liberty to make a survey of the refrigerator 
and oven before sitting down to dinner. But rather than rob 
the final course of its surprise appeal for family and guests 
alike, should we not plan a dish which is a perfect supplement 
to preceding courses? 


‘To dessert is a part of the meal. If that seems an 





Accompany a meal that emphasises hot 
dishes, if possible, with a cold dessert 
such as date and nut pudding cut in squares 
and topped with mounds of whipped cream 


Where there are children in the family, 
the home meal-planner will do well to keep 
in mind desserts that include milk and 
eggs. Children are fond of caramel cream 


First of all, the dessert should help to carry out the 
nutritional balance of the meal, not only to preserve the 
health and digestion of the family, but also to satisfy the 
trained palate which finds an unbalanced assortment 
unappetizing as well. The familiar patterns which we 
follow in planning home-meals—main dish, starchy vege- 
table, green vegetable, salad, dessert, beverage—help us to 
avoid the more serious pitfalls in food combinations. But until 
we cease to think of the dessert as something to send us from 
the table temporarily happy, and begin to consider it as an 
integral part of the meal, we shall never acquire the sure touch 
of the competent meal-planner. 


F the dessert is to supplement the main course, it must 
furnish those ingredients and qualities in which the main 
course was lacking or deficient. Every successful meal is made 
up of contrasting but harmonious single dishes. It may be 
helpful to list some of the qualities of foods and then attempt 
to make up combinations which will provide contrast in the 
essential qualities. 
Both main courses and desserts may be described as hot or 
cold, heavy or light, highly seasoned or bland, dry or liquid, 
crisp and chewy or soft, colorful or (Continued on page 36 
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Modern Housewives Rediscover Sour Cream 
As a Very Resourceful Culinary Ingredient 


GUDRUN CARLSON 


* 


ACK in the days when Grand- 
mother was a girl and learning to 







cook in the approved school of her 
time — Mother’s kitchen — sour-cream 
cookery was the thing. All good cooks of 
that day preferred sour cream because, as 
they said, it made things more tender. 

Modern housewives are rediscovering 
sour cream as a valuable ingredient in 
home cookery and preferring it for 
some of the same reasons that our 
mothers and grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers did — because 
it makes particularly tender and de- 
licious cakes and cookies, biscuits, 
waffles, and even pies. But there 
are still a great many women who 
hesitate to depend on sour cream 
for the reason that a little extra 
care is needed in proportions, par- 
ticularly as to the amount of fat 
and leavening agent. 

Rules for using sour cream, how- 
ever, can be reduced to simple 
terms which, when once mastered, 
are an asset to every good cook. Sour 
cream should, of course, be utilized soon 
after it sours and not allowed to stand 
several days until it reaches a point of 
spoilage and must be thrown away. Such 
an inexcusable waste will never occur 
when sour cream is properly appreciated. 
To hasten the souring of cream it should 
be set in a warm place. If bottled cream 
is used, pouring it into a bowl or pan with 
more surface exposed will also help to 
hasten the souring. 

Before measuring sour cream stir it 
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Sour-Cream Cookery Comes Back 


Beef liver baked 
whole in sour 
cream or sliced, 
soaked in sour 
cream, breaded, 
and baked: is 
equally delecta- 
ble. either way 











well so that it is the same consistency 
thruout. Since sour cream is thicker 
than most liquids, batters and doughs 
in which it is used will be, as a general 
rule, a little stiffer, and may need a 
little ‘liquid added to give the right con- 
sistency. This is a cookery rule that 
should be noted with other liquids as 
well as sour cream. 








Waffles, nut bread, and 
banana pie made with sour 
cream will not go begging 


Salad of cabbage, peppers, 
and olives is enhanced by 
using sour-cream dressing 


CO question usually arises: namely, 
when should the soda be added? 
Recipes in old cook books call for mixing 
the soda with the liquid. By this method 
the soda combines with the acid in liquid 
such as sour milk or cream, producing 
gas, some of which goes off into the air 
and is lost. Such loss possibly may be one 
of the reasons why recipes formerly called 
for much larger amounts of soda. Today, 
with our practice of sifting the dry in- 
gredients thoroly, it is recommended that 
soda be added with these ingredients. 
With careful sifting and proper mixing of 
the dough, there is (Continued on page 38 





Below, Order No. 
588, provides pat- 
tern for cutting 
Dutch boat quilt 
block ; price 20 cents. 
Material for mak- 
ing pillow (Order 
No. 589) in sky- 
blue, delft-blue and 
white, price 40 cents 


OUBTLESS some enter- 
1) prising salesmanager is re- 

sponsible for the thrifty 
custom of replenishing linens in 
January! Honor be to his memory! 
Certainly, the suggestion to store 
up a few sheets, towels, and table 
linens now and monogram them 
before spring house-cleaning time is 


worth following. 


Initials do give that touch of 
individuality which definitely marks 
a piece as your very own, and letters 
as lovely as our new pattern add 
much distinction besides. The letter 
itself is designed frankly, legible to 
the point of being angular some- 
times, but always softened with the 
graceful Persian motif into a spot of 
Satin, outline, and seed 
stitches are used in either two colors 
or in all white. On colored linens 
use white and a tint, as white and 
rose on pink, or white and apricot 


beauty. 
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Color 


Order No. 582, above, consists of either a pink or blue 
sheet, 81x91 inches, stamped ready to embroider, 
$3. Plain sheets without stamped embroidery design 
—Order No. 583, $2.85 each. Order No. 584, 40-inch 
pillow cases stamped on pink or blue, $1.65 the pair 


Enters 
The Bedroom 














Modern Linens Take on Gayer and More Decorative Note 
RUBY SHORT McKIM 








of the page. 


on buff. The size is 34% by 2% 
inches, which is correct for bed linens, towels, and dresser 
scarfs, as well as for many personal belongings. The Persian 


























background initials are No. 581, 
18 wax transfers of any letter for 
20 cents, postpaid. Be sure to 
state the initial desired. 

Just a year ago we offered flower 
letters. Orders for this number, 
502, which offered 24 of any letter 
in two sizes for 30 cents, are still 
being filled for it. In that series, 
each letter is combined with the 
flower beginning with that letter. 





This pieced quilt makes use of the Dutch boat 
and Dutch mill quilt patterns shown at the top 


Order No. 590 provides mate- 
rial for full-sised quilt blocks; price $3.60 














Below, Order No. 
587, provides pat- 
tern-cutting Dutch 
mill quilt block; 
price 20 cents. Ma- 
terial for making 
pillow (Order No 
589) in sky-blue, 
delft-blue andwhite, 
price 40 cents each 






We certainly hope you think the 
new design is as well worth your 
approval and your stitches. 


QPEARING of colored linens, as 
usual, we are ready to supply the 
ultra-smart and new just as soon ; 
as it has been tested thoroly and { 
proved practical. ' 
we published an article telling how 

We now | 


Last September 


smart and dainty the tinted sheets 
and pillow cases were. 

have a charming design, No. 582, 
especially designed to embroider in 
white with open spaces where the ; 
background tint shows thru. It is 
available on either pink or blue 
sheeting of almost heavenly hues, 
81 inches wide. 
90 inches long and are No. 582 
at $3 each, stamped, and No. 583 
at $2.85, plain, both postpaid. Ma- 
terial for 40-inch stamped pillow 
cases are No. 584 at $1.65 for the 
pair. As mailing is quite an item ; 


Sheets are torn 


on material as heavy as this, we are making a special group 
price for a pair of sheets and pillow cases mailed to one address 


for $7 complete. The group num- 
ber is 585. It includes Nos. 582, 
583 and 584. Similar sets in the 
stores are $10, so you see this is 
really a splendid value and when 
your handwork is added, the set 
easily will be worth twice the pur- 
chase price. In ordering be sure 
to state whether you desire pink 
or blue. Samples of materials will 
be mailed (Continued on page 41 





Order No. 581, provides 18 letters in wax transfer of any letter of the 


alphabet, with decorative Persian background ; price 20 cents each letter 
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Checking Up With Your Children 


A Home Inventory Will Help the 
Family Start the New Year Right 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


ID the past year show a gain 

1) or loss for the children? Once 

F or more every year every 
business house that is worth its salt 
inventories its stock and checks over 
its books to find out exactly where it 
stands as regards assets, liabilities, 
and prospects for the coming year. 


the beginning of a new year—there 
are not many conferences among 
business heads to study the tabula- 
tions and to consider plans for bol- 
stering the weak spots and getting bigger returns from the 
strong ones? 

This is a principle that can be borrowed admirably for the 
home. And what better season could 
be chosen for it than the beginning 
of the year, when mankind is tradi- 
tionally inspired to wipe clean the 
slate of failures and to “start the 
New Year right’’? 

I know of no greater spur to effort 
than to see a statement of one’s 
position in black and white; and cer- 
tainly nothing helps to a clearer un- 
derstanding of a situation than thus 
to get it down and study it. It is 
just as valuable in a home to study 
the thing objectively as it is in a 
business, to analyze so that we know 
definitely in what direction we are 
heading, and to pick out the points 
that need our immediate attention. 

The first thing is to get an idea of 
the soundness of our home by check- 
ing on their fundamental habits our 
most important asset—the children. 
Let us say the inventory, when com- 
pleted, runs something like this: 

Eating habits, good; sleeping hab- 
its, good; outdoor play, good; obedi- 
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The greatest asset of all—a young husky— 
good-natured and healthy—and certainly 
deserving of the right parental guidance 


ence, generally good; self-reliance, satisfactory; social adjust- 
ment, satisfactory; mental and physical development, normal; 
relations between children and parents, generally happy. 

That is what I would call a good balance sheet, and one on 
which any bank of future prospects would extend the parents 
unbounded credit. Little danger that this business is going on 
the rocks, provided the home continues under the same man- 
agement and methods that have built it to its present state. 


F you can honestly score your children higher on the points 

I have outlined, you are Rockefellers among parents. But 

I should be very well pleased if I could present such a record as 
I have suggested, for the sum of it is normal childhood, nor- 
mally good, normally naughty, normally developing, and sel- 
dom if ever perfect in any one respect. Indeed, too great perfec- 
tion in a child is a thing to be wary of, lest it has been accom- 
plished at the expense of individuality. 

With this generally satisfactory 
balance sheet, I should feel that dur- 
ing the coming year I am ready to 
expand the business, as it were, into 
such fields as appear to need it or to 
offer promise. Perhaps with the main 
enterprise going so nicely, I can give 
my attention to building it up. Or 
maybe we can work for improvement 
in school, or take up such interesting 
side lines as music, art, dancing, or 
achievements in the manual and me- 
chanical arts. Oh, there is no end to 
the chances for expansion with a 
balance sheet like that! 

But perhaps the inventory reveals 
that the business is going into the 
red—isn’t that what they call it? If 
you have to write “Bad” after very 
many of the items, look out. Bank- 
ruptcy is ahead unless there is radical 
improvement all along the line. 

Right here our metaphor limps, 
for in business you may be able to 
account for § (Continued on page 58 






Aids to Better Housekeeping 


Don’t Forget Your Own Home Needs 
When Making Resolutions for 1929 


MABEL J. STEGNER 





Is your kitch- 
en memory 
short? This 
clever clock 
makes a spe- 
cialty of re- 
minding one 
of things to 
be watched 











Heavy aluminum, satin-smooth, 
with gorgeous red handles, en- 
dears itself to every woman 


A vacuum pitcher, as shown 
above, is a luxurious addition to 
comfort in office or bedroom - 


In the upper right-hand corner are 
shown three pieces of a highly polished 
heavy new aluminum ware: a large sauce- 
pan, round roaster or casserole, and skillet, 
worthy of your consideration in any all with snugly fitting lids which make it 
year-around buying plan that you possible to use very little water in 
might adopt for adding to the cooking. The saucepan and skillet 
housekeeping equipment. have gorgeous red bakelite han- 

First comes a vacuum pitcher dles and knobs, very firmly fas- 
which is lined with porcelain en- tened in place. I wish you might 
amel and is non-breakable. It may handle these lovely things and 
be used in the guest-room for discover for yourself their good 
either ice water or cold beverages, qualities. 
or for hot breakfast-coffee or bed- 
time hot drinks. It may be used 
in the living-room or sunroom for 
ice water, or it may be used in 
keeping the breakfast-coffee hot 
for the late-comer to breakfast. It 
is offered in seven attractive col- 
ors and may be had either with or 


one new piece of equipment for her 
home every month of the year. The 
interesting things shown on this page are 


[: is a wise woman who buys at least 


“| HE clock is a most intelligent 
kitchen helper, for it has a 
perfect memory. By means of the 
easily adjusted screw at right, you 
may set the dial at any number of 
minutes from 1 to 90 and know 
that you will be gently reminded 
without the attractive tray and at the proper time to take out 
glasses. A water carafe with the your cake or take up the 3-minute 
tray and glasses is also available. Silky-feeling cotton-chenille bath-rugs eggs. The (Continued on page 53 
follow the trend of modern art, while 
retaining all their comfortable features 
A wide-mouthed vacuum jar, The flashlight is an indis pensa- 
enamel-lined, non-breakable, ble helper. The one illustrated 
that holds solid or liquid foods boasts several smart touches 








A dish-drainer which permits free scalding of dishes with- 
out simultaneous scalding of one’s ankles is this. High sides 
afford protection, while the water drains thru the open end 
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Stop 


uel Waste yy 


Crorex reduces fuel bills by 
resisting heat leakage, and in addt- 
tion shuts out piercing winter cold! 


eating Costs™ 


} asec your winter fuel costs twenty-five 
per cent or more by insulating your 
home with Celotex. This remarkable 
cane-fibre board keeps furnace warmth 
where it belongs — inside walls and ceil- 
ings. It saves extra furnace labor and in- 
creases household comfort by shutting 
out draughts, chills and dampness. 

And in summer Celotex stops scorch- 
ing sun heat on the owtside, making your 
rooms cool and delightful. At all times 
of the year it keeps your home at an even 
temperature, making it healthier and 
more enjoyable to live in! 

Celotex also has great structural 
strength. It comes in big, light boards 
that build as well as insulate —that replace 
other materials. 

You can use Celotex Building Board 


These s ections Are of posit, Insulation Value 


otex pe 


back of wood, tig Pp 23 cimes concaste. 

and concrete... Asaheat the eerie en of 
stop, Celotex is times as Heating an 

effective as w ; 8 times  gineers Guide, 1928.) 
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for sheathing; for lining basements, 
attics, roofs and garages. And for in- 
side walls there is Celotex Lath, a 
plaster base especially designed to elim- 
inate cracks and lath marks . . . that gives 
smooth, unbroken plastered surfaces in 
addition to insulation. 


For Old Homes, Too 


Celotex is valuable in old - 
homes as well as new. It trans- 
forms unused attic space into 
bedrooms that are not un- 
comfortable even on the hot- 
test nights! It converts base- 
ments into living pene for 
the maid or chauffeur . . . it 
changes open porches into 
pantry rooms, sleeping porches 
and sun parlor, at 
small cost. 

Millions of tiny sealed air cells 
give Celotex its high insulating 
efficiency. Because of this high 
efficiency Celotex is used for in- 
sulation in thousands of refrig- 
erator cats, in many household 
refrigerators and in almost a 
quarter of a million homes! 

Ask your contractor, archi- 
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tect, or lumber dealer for additional in- 
formation on Celotex. Or write direct to 
us and ask for the Celotex book, “Year 
"Round Comfort and Fuel Saving.” 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, IIL 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. All reliable dealers can 
supply Celotex Building Board and Cel. 
otex Lath. 

be fic, 
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CELOTEX 


INSULATING - CANE BOARD 

















INSULATES AND BUILDS STRONGER - QUIETER 
COOLER IN SUMMER. WARMER IN WINTER - 
AND SAVES TUEL 


Sold by 
THE GLEASON LUMBER CO. 
COSHOCTON, OHIO 




















When you buy a house look for this sign... 
it is your assurance of greater bome comfort 
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THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me mpod 5 <a illustrated booklet, * 


B.H.& G.—1-29 


Year 











"Round Comfort and Fuel Saving.” 

Name 

Address 

City | 

















A charming winter scene. 
Home of the P. G. Stahly 
family, South Bend, /ndiana 





Among Ourselves 


Our Back Yard 


UR back yard was originally a 
hillside of red clay. After 


pondering for some time as to 
how we might make it attractive, we 
decided to make a Japanese rock gar- 
den out of it. 

Our first step was to terrace the 
yard, making an upper and lower level. 
On the slope we imbedded large rocks. 
Between these rocks we planted colum- 
bine, ferns, sweet william, candytuft, 
nasturtiums, petunias, and larkspur, 
with several low-running evergreens. 
For early spring, we have bulbs planted 
around the rocks. 

We built a little walk of flat stones 
down the slope, putting turf between 
the stones to keep them from washing 
away and to make the effect more 
pleasing. 

On the right, at the foot of our walk, 
we built a fish pond out of cream- 
colored brick. In this we have goldfish 
and water plants. In the center of the 
garden is a pansy bed and a home- 
made bird-bath. Surrounding the 
pansy bed we have four beds for roses, 
each bed containing eight bushes. In this way we manage to 
have thirty-two bushes in a small space. 

We have screened the fence with old-fashioned flowers such 
as lilacs, snowballs, althea, forsythia, mock oranges and the 
old-fashioned yucca. There is a vacant lot next door which is 
very unsightly, but we have planted Lombardy poplars along 
the fence to hide it from view. 
We are proud of our garden 
—Mrs. Charles Flora, Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 


Spring snow! A magnificent 
Japanese snowball owned by 
Irving Fenn, Lakewood, Ohio 


A Department Conducted 
By and for Our Readers 





An Auratum lily raised by Mrs. Ira Green- 
way. There were 54 blooms on this stalk 


A Family Lily Pool 


SHOULD like to tell you about our 

pool which we built last spring and 
which we enjoyed all summer and fall. 
The building of it was an interesting 
process because we all contributed to 
it. Our 68-year-old gardener first exca- 
vated a 6-inch circular trench and 
filled it with concrete. After the con- 
crete had hardened, he excavated the 
center, sank two 6-inch tiles below the 
bottom of the pool, covered the bottom 
with concrete, placed the intake and 
overflow pipes, and then with fresh 
cement placed field stones around the 
pool. 

Our 10-year-old son has a moving- 
picture machine and uses a large room 
in the basement for a theater. To do 
his bit toward building the pool he 
gave a show and admitted the patrons 
for one stone each. There are field 
stones in the center of the pool around 
the intake pipe or spray. The overflow 
pipe leads to the sweet pea bed. 

Our tropical waterlilies were planted 
in the old galvanized tubs that were 
placed on cement blocks so that the 
tops of the tubs were 8 inches below the surface of the water. 
The lilies bloomed until frost. 

I might add that the pictures of lily pools in Better Homes 
and Gardens inspired me to have this one built. Your magazine 
is full of good practical ideas every month, and anyone interested 
in bettering his home or his garden profits by readingit. Next 
year we shall make more 
improvements.— Mrs, Inez L. 
Stahly, South Bend, Indiana. 

(Continued on page 62 


Little Miss Doris Yvonne 
Flora enjoys the rock gar- 
den described by her mother 
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After exposure—avoid Sore Thro at 
LISTERINE 


Checks it quickly 
Dy because powerful 


against germs 


















































Sore throat is a danger sig- 
nal of oncoming trouble—a 
cold or worse. 

It usually develops after 
sudden changes in temper- 
ature or exposure to others 
in overheated offices, germ- 

ridden railway trains, street 
cars and buses. Wet feet 
also encourage it. 

The moment your throat 
feels irritated, gargle with 
Listerinefull strength. Sore 

throat is usually caused by 
germs—and Listerine full 
strength kills germs. 

For example, it kills even 
the virulent B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus 

(pus) germsin 15 seconds, as 
shown by repeated labora- 

tory tests. Yet it may be 
used full strength in any 
cavity of the body. Indeed, 
the safe antiseptic. 

The moment Listerine en- 
ters the mouthit attacks the 
disease-producing bacteria 

that cause you trouble. And 

unless your sore throat is a 
symptom of some more seri- 
ous disease, calling for the 

' services of a physician, Lis- 

terine will check it in an 
amazingly short time. 

For your own protection, 
keep a bottle in home 
and office. It’s an invest- 
ment in health. Lambert 

Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


use Listerine 
this way: 





You can material- 
ly lessen the risk of 
catching colds by 
rinsing the hands 
with Listerine be- 
foreeach meal, the 
way physicians do. 





The reason for f eee . 
this is obvious: > 


Listerine attacks 
the germs of cold ee oy) 
onthehands, thus G R E AT! 
rendering them men say. They’re enthusiastic about Listerine 


harmless when Shaving Cream. You will be also when you 


pn png na try it. So cooll So soothing! 


which hands have 
carried. Isn’t this 
quick precaution 


worth taking? 
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he REVOLT 
fo RoLto MEEKER 




















Records showthat Rollo Meeker 
last lost his temper in the month 


of May, 1897. ” 


But look at him now. Roaring! 
Raging! Ramping! Rampaging! 

For five years, he’s been politely 
urging his wife to do something 
about those window shades. To get 
rollers that would really roll. This 
morning—as usual—it took him 
fifteen minutes to get the window 
shades in the living room adjusted. 
And, suddenly, he just naturally 
boiled over. 


Oo 6D COD 


HEN your patience with 

those old shade rollers (the 
jumpy, squawky kind) is exhaust- 
ed, go to your shade man and tell 
him that you’re through juggling 
with old-fashioned rollers. Tell 
him you want the NEW Columbia 
Rollers on your shades—the kind 
with 30% to 40% reserve power 
— nickel plated ends — RUST- 
PROOF—self-lubricating bearings 
that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Used Eoeryihere) in Peautifil Homes 






Made by 
the makers of and Shade 
Columbia Cloth 


© Columbia Mill;:, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Window Shades 





COOK 8S’ 





A Breakfast Dish Fit for a King 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

5 cupfuls of boiling water 

2 cupfuls of oatmeal 

% cupful of all-bran 

1 cupful of raisins, figs or dates 

Add the salt to the boiling water. Grad- 

ually add the oatmeal, the all-bran and 
the fruit. Cook all together in a double 
boiler 20 minutes. This is very delicious 
served with cream and sugar and makes 
an ideal one-dish breakfast for grown- 
up or child —Mrs. C. G., Iowa. 


Baked Oranges 


Boil 6 whole oranges slowly for 2 
hours, then cool and cut them in half. 
Cook 1 cupful of white sugar, 1 cupful 
of brown sugar, and 1 cupful of orange 
water until a heavy sirup is formed. Pour 
over the oranges and bake for 1 hour ina 
covered pan.—Mrs. J. M. K., California. 


Noodle Casserole 

1 package of egg noodles 

1 large onion, diced 

1 large can of mushrooms, buttons and 
stems 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Bread crumbs 

1 No. 1 can of tomato soup, or 1 pint 
can of tomatoes 

Seasoning to taste 


While the noodles are boiling in salted 
water, fry the onion and the mushrooms 
in the butter gently until slightly 
browned. Butter a deep baking-dish or 
casserole and cover the bottom and sides 
of the dish thickly with bread crumbs. 
Drain the noodles when done, stir in the 
mushrooms and onion and pour into a 
casserole. Pour the tomatoes over all. 
Sprinkle the top with bread crumbs and 
dot with butter. Bake, closely covered, 
in an oven at about 350 to 375 degrees 
for 30 or 40 minutes. The last 10 min- 
utes the cover may be removed to brown 
the top. Serve with a tart salad and a 
plain dessert and you have a filling meal. 
This recipe costs about 60 to 70 cents, 
depending upon whether you watch the 
bargains or not, and it serves six gener- 
ously. I frequently serve it to company 
on Friday evening in place of a fish dish. 
—Mrs. A. V. O., Wisconsin. 


Salsify en Ramekin 
2 cupfuls of cooked, mashed salsify 
1 egg 
% eupful of cream 
Cracker dust 
1 tablespoonful of curry butter 
Mace, paprika, and salt to suit the taste 


Mix the salsify with the egg and cream 
and beat thoroly. Nearly fill the rame- 
kins, cover with a heavy layer of cracker 
dust, dot with bits of curry butter (Ordi- 
nary butter may be used.) and brown 
delicately in the oven. 


Curry Butter 

4 ounces of butter 

1% teaspoonfuls of curry powder 

1% teaspoonful of lime juice 

This makes a sufficient amount of 

curry butter to use several times and is 
delicious with lettuce for sandwiches, 
spreading bread slices and with shredded 
lettuce to cover. Salsify is sometimes 
called vegetable oyster—Miss C. G., 
Washington. 


‘ 


ROUND TABLE 


Recipes from Readers 





Liver Puff 


1% pounds of liver 

3 onions 

Egg, if desired 

1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of hot water 


Cook the liver, either by boiling until 
tender or by frying, and put it and the 
onions thru the meat grinder. Add 1 
egg well-beaten and 1 cupful of cracker 
crumbs and the salt. Lastly, add the 
cupful of hot water. Mix all together 
thoroly, form into little balls and fry a 
golden brown. These are delicious — 
Mrs. L. O., Oregon. 


Fig Meringue Pie 

% pound of figs 

l-cupful of boiling water 

Grated rind of 1 orange 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 

Juice of % orange 

3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

2 egg whites 

1 baked pastry shell 

Wash the figs and cook them in the 

boiling water until they are tender; chop 
fine and cook with the orange and lemon 
rinds, stirring constantly. Beat in the 
orange juice and 1 tablespoonful of the 
sugar. Turn into a previously baked 
pastry shell and cover with a meringue 
made by beating the whites of the eggs 
with the remaining sugar until stiff. 
Place in a slow oven (300 degrees) to 
set, and delicately color the meringue. 
Chill before serving—Mrs. R. E. Y., 
North Dakota. 


Pea Soup—The Way the 
Frenchman Likes It 


Soak about 3 cupfuls of dry peas over- 
night. In the morning, drain and cover 
with fresh water. Boil this and add 1 
teaspoonful of soda (as in preparing 
beans for the oven) to destroy the gases. 
Boil for a minute or so, drain off the 
water and add fresh water for the final 
cooking. Add several onions, cut fine. 
I usually add quite a few, as they “dis- 
appear” in the soup and add to their 
flavor. Some surt of fat is portage’ G 
Ordinarily a recipe calls for salt-pork, 
but I do not always have it on hand, and 
I find that 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of bacon 
drippings is a good substitute. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Allow 
this to simmer for several hours. A 
thickening may be added before serving 
if one likes thick soups.—Mrs. R. L. M., 
Masachusetts. 


Russian Salad Dressing 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
% teaspoonful of black pepper 
% teaspoonful of ground mustard 
% teaspoonful of paprika 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 small car of milk 
Mix all the ingredients and beat in 
gradually enough salad oil to make a 
thick dressing. Add the juice of 2 or 3 
lemons (a secant cupful) and beat hard. 
The mixture will look curdled, but it 
will come out all right. Then add % 
cupful of tomato ketchup and blend in 
thoroly. 
This will make about 1 quart of dress- 
ing —Mrs. V. R. M., California. 
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Crab Meat Saint Jacques 

Saute in a little butter, a quarter 
of an onion, half a green pepper, and 
half a cupful of mushrooms (op- 
tional), all of which have been 
chopped fine. To this add 1 cupful 
of thick cream sauce seasoned with 
salt, pepper, a dash of paprika, and 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. Add to this a medium-sized 
can of crab meat, pour into a casse- 
role, and sprinkle the top lightly with 
grated American cheese, paprika and 
dots of butter. Bake in a hot oven 
for 15 minutes and serve on rounds 
of toast. This makes a delicious 
luncheon dish and may be prepared 
in the morning and set aside until 
ready to bake it—Mrs. R. W. P., 
Illinois. 


Chicken and Rice 
1 medium-sized hen 
3% quarts of water 
1 tablespoonful of salt 
8% cupfuls of cooked rice 

Clean and cut up the hen, saving 
the fat and giblets. Put all together in 
a large stew-kettle, cover with water 
and stew until nearly tender. Add 
the salt. When the chicken is tender, 
bring to a brisk boil and add the rice. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until the 
rice has absorbed all the broth. 

The rice, absorbing the broth, be- 
comes rich, filled with pieces of 
chicken, and is of the consistency of 

«mashed potatoes. This amount will 
serve 12 persons—Mrs. H. L. P., 
Minnesota. 


Cocoanut Custard 

Butter an earthenware dish and 
put in it about % pound of cocoanut. 
Add :26 marshmallows cut in halves, 
1 cupful of chopped English walnuts, 
and then a layer of about % pound 
“ore cocoanut. Beat 2 eggs and 
add % eupful of sugar,2 cupfuls of 
milk, and % teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Pour this over the mixture in the 
dish and bake in a slow oven (250 
degrees). Serve this dessert cold.— 
Mrs. H. G. B., New York. 


Apple-Potato Salad 

% cupful of celery 

2 apples 

4 medium-sized potatoes, cooked 

4 tablespoonfuls of relish 

4 tablespoonfuls of salad dressing 

Dice the celery, apples, and pota- 

toes in a bowl and mix in the relish 
and dressing. If desired, add a little 
sugar or vinegar to suit the taste, 
since some like salad sweet, and 
others like it sour—E. R., Arkansas. 


Baked Spinach 

% teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper to taste 

2 eggs, hard cooked 

2 cupfuls of spinach 

Bacon 

Stir the salt, pepper, and eggs to- 

gether and mix with the =. Ag 
which has been drained. Pour the 
mixture into a buttered baking-dish 
and cover with strips of bacon. Bake 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) until the 
bacon is browned—Mrs. N. D. W., 
Oklahoma. 


Salad Dressing 
1 heaping teaspoonful of prepared 
mustard 
1 heaping teaspoonful of peanut butter 
1 heaping teaspoonful or more of sugar 
Mix thoroly and add enough cream, 
either sweet or sour, to make the mix- 
ture thin enough to pour over salad. 
—Mrs. D. A. O., Michigan. 


Glazed Potatoes 
Boil and peel medium-sized pota- 
toes. Roll them in the yolk of an 
egg, then brown in the oven and serve 
hot.—Miss M. B., South Carolina. 
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Decide to take advantage of the extra help 
that can bring you sweet, airy, home-washed 
clothes without hard rubbing. . 





[WHICH MEANS FELS-NAPTHA]} 





4 Make up your mind to have this extra help 


each washday. For ther your white clothes 
will come out so white, and your colored 
things will stay so fresh and gay, that the 
neighbors (mean thought!) will envy your 
wash every time they see it on the line. 





[ASK ANY FELS-NAPTHA USER!] 





3 See to it that you use the good golden soap 


that will keep your hands, as well as your 
clothes, looking better. 





[FELS-NAPTHA WILL DO IT!) 





4 


Determine to get the most out of this extra 
helper by letting it lighten each soap-and- 
water task all through the year, whether 
weekly wash or household cleaning. 





[FELS-NAPTHA IS AN“ALL AROUND” HELPER] 





5 Be sure to buy Fels-Naptha Soap today 





and have it in the house so that you can 
start using these good ideas right now. 















FELS-NAPTHA is more 


can take the place of 








than just soap. It is good 
golden soap combined with plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha. You can 
smell the naptha! So here are two 
safe, active cleaners instead of one— 
two cleaners that work together, in 
washing machine or tub, loosening 
the dirt and washing it away with 
less work and effort on your part. 
That’s the extra help that makes mil- 
lions of women agree that “ Nothing 


Fels-Naptha”. 


SpeciaL Orrer—Free, a handy little device 
to aid you with your wash. It is yours for 
the asking. Just mail in the coupon. 
© 1929, Fels & Co. 








Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. B. H.——1-28 


Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy little 
device offered in this ebeasiinaninn. x 
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Address 
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fine colorful 
woodwork in 








is the ideal wood. 
Its indescribable 
beauty in marvel- 
ous transparent 
stains that enrich 
the attractive 
birch grain, wins the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of everyone. Available in 
many colors and tones, these new 
finishes permit a different decorative 
scheme for each room—all equally lovely. 
Wisconsin-Michigan birch used for 
interior trim, doors, floors and veneer 
aneled walls, is indeed an asset to 
any building. Nearly “mar-proof” 
hardness assures that your birch 
trimmedand birch furnished home will 
retain a fine appearance indefinitely. 
GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 
Mae es eed oe 
of value and shows many fine interiors by emi- 
nent architects and decorators—several in colors. 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beautiful Birch 
for Beautiful 








“Woodwork 











“Potash Fed Dahlias”’ 


Tubers that are alive with growing energy—Tubers 
that produce winning blooms for the exhibition table— 
Tubers that are grown by this modern method thatold 
and new customers may experieuce unending delight. 
Our 1929 catalogue which lists the best of the new with 
the true and tried varieties explains fully why‘‘POTASH 
FED DAHLIAS” must be better. A free copy which 
will delight all flower lovers is your request. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


Warren W.Maytrott BoxB Vineland, N.J. 
The Home of Good Dahlias Well Grown 














Serving Just the 
Right Dessert 


[Continued from page 26 | 


colorless, well-liked or unpopular, 
and finally, as rich or poor in each of 
the food essentials—starch and sugar, 
protein, minerals, vitamins, roughage. 

A single main course or dessert 
usually possesses several of these 
qualities at the same time, and it is 
impossible to secure contrast in all 
particulars. We can, however, decide 
upon the outstanding features of each 
course, and see that there is not 
duplication in these respects. It is 
by no means necessary, for instance, 
invariably to serve a cold dessert with 
a hot main course. But if the most 
striking quality of the main dish is 
its hotness, we shall do well to avoid 
warmth in the dessert. The manager 
of a dining-room patronized by col- 
lege students used to follow Irish 
stew with a rich and steaming choco- 
late pudding accompanied by a hot 
sunshine sauce. She reasoned that it 
was wise to save her most popular 
dessert to reward the uncomplaining 
acceptance of one of her less popular 
main dishes. But the poor students 
went directly from the table to their 
1 o’clock classes feeling very much 
like overheated furnaces. At least 
one of them has always attributed 
certain gaps in her understanding of 
elementary psychology to those hot 
dinners eaten just before the lectures. 

There was another dessert which 
was equally well-liked by this wom- 
an’s student-patrons and which was 
neither hot nor soft and, therefore, 
afar betteraccompaniment tothe stew 
than the chocolate pudding. The 
popularity of this dessert is attested 
to by the half a dozen titles under 
which it is found in cook books. We 
shall call it just plain 


Date and Nut Pudding 
1 cupful of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of dates cut in pieces 
1 cupful of nutmeats 
1 egg 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥ eupful of milk 


Sift the flour, baking powder, and 
salt together. Mix the sliced dates 
and nutmeats, chopped coarse, thru 
the flour. Beat the egg; add the 
sugar gradually; then add the vanilla. 
Stir in the dry ingredients, alternately 
with the’milk. Pour into a well-oiled 
baking-pan or individual custard- 
cups. Set the baking-pan in a large 
pan containing boiling water. Cover. 
Bake in a slow oven (275-300 de- 
grees) for 114 to 2 hours. Serve cold 
with whipped cream or with a ball 
of vanilla ice-cream. This recipe will 
serve six. 

In every household where economy 
is practiced there is occasion now and 
then to serve a meal which is mostly 
leftovers. The main course might in- 
clude cold sliced roast meat, O’Brien 
potatoes, scalloped corn and toma- 
toes, and celery. At the end of such 
a reminiscent meal, the tactful home- 
maker will serve a brand new dessert 
or one which is a family favorite. 
However, she will make the most of 
the opportunity for a free afternoon 
offered by the cooked food in the 
refrigerator and select a dessert which 
can be prepared well in advance. The 
comparative lightness of the main 
course makes it possible to serve a 
fairly concentrated dessert with a 
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WASHINGTON’'S 
FINEST HOTEL 


AN INSTITUTION 
IN KEEPING WITH 
THE BEAUTY AND 
GRANDEUR OF 
THE NATIONS 
CAPITAL 





CONNECTICUT AVENUE AT L STREET 


CHICAGO BOOKING OFFICE 
127 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
TELEPHONE STATE 7876 














DAHLIAS—(10 rare varieties)- - - - $1.50 





r y Ww y N ° 


Rises "59° 


3 for $1.40: 6 for $2.65; 12 for $5.00: 
14 listed for $5.75, postpaid. 

Hardy Hybrid Teas. Growth guaranteed. 

Bloom from early Summer to freeze-up. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward, Killarney, Double White Killarney, Ophelia 

Lady a: ae ee Duchess of Wellington, 

Mme. Butte A wi wiey, General Arthur 

Columbia, Marjorie Bulkeley, Gross an Teplite - ‘ 


Order now We ship at planting hme 
Plant, Bulb and Shrub Cata- 


140-page Seed, 
log, FREE. All prices include postage. 
















Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
how to make home cook- 
sinine cetkn Beet @ catgr. on 
i i its. ow to cater, run 
profi ie . dOOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeter- 
ias, ete..—over 51 Ways to Make Money, in your 
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illus. bocklet, “ . it's . 
ri School of Home Economics, 871 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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clear conscience. Then why not a 
simplified refrigerator cake? 


Chocolate Refrigerator Cake 

12 chocolate wafers or 12 crisp cookies 

\% cupful of shredded cocoanut 

34 cupful of heavy cream 

Whip 4 cupful of the cream. Add 
4 ecupful of cocoanut. Spread a 
chocolate wafer with the cocoanut 
and whipped cream. Place another 
wafer on top. Spread this wafer with 
cocoanut and cream. Repeat until 
4 wafers are piled together. (The 12 
wafers will make 3 piles of 4 wafers 
each.) Place them in the refrigerat- 
or for 3 or 4 hours. Cut each pile 
of wafers lengthwise. Garnish with 
whipped cream and sprinkle with 
cocoanut. This will make 6 servings. 
A popular main dish combination 

at this season is baked ham with 
raisin sauce, candied sweet potatoes, 
and spinach. This course is hot, 
sweet, and fairly concentrated. Frosted 
— should prove a most accept- 
able dessert, especially if served with 
a crisp cooky in which may be used 
some of the fruit peel left over from 
the Christmas fruit cake-making. 


Frosted Apples 
6 red cooking apples 
\% cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of boiling water 
2¢ cupful of shredded cocoanut 

Dissolve the sugar in water in a 
shallow baking-pan. Core Jonathan 
apples without paring. Place the 
apples in sirup. Cover the pan and 
cook the apples over a low flame until 
they are tender (about 20 minutes). 
Turn the apples with a spatula or 
broad-bladed knife during the cook- 
ing process so that they will cook 
evenly. Remove the skin from the 
apples. Scrape the red pulp which ad- 
heres to the skin and spread it over 
the apples. Roll the apples in shred- 
ded cocoanut and place them in a 
serving-dish. Boil the sirup in which 
the apples were cooked until it is 
thick; then pour it around the base of 
the apples. Serve plain or with 
cream. This recipe will serve six. 

Orange Cookies 
1% cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
14 cupful of sliced candied orange peél 
¥ cupful of melted shortening 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful of cold water 
l egg 

Mix and sift the flour, baking pow- 

der and salt. Add the sliced peel, 
mixing it thru the flour with the 
finger tips. Beat the shortening, 
sugar, water, and egg until smooth. 
Add the flour and fruit mixture and 
stir thoroly. Drop by teaspoonfuls, 
about 2 inches apart, on a well-oiled 
baking-sheet. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) for 8 to 10 min- 
utes. The recipe will yield 2 dozen 
cookies. 

Mothers who try to carry out the 
rescription of a quart of milk a day 
or the children and a pint for the 

grown-ups in the family are always 
on the alert for milk desserts that 
are different. Since it is becomin 
fashionable to label recipes as tested 
and approved, we might mention that 
the Caramel Cream recipe, which fol- 
lows, bears the approval of sixty camp 
girls who preferred it to ice-cream. 
Norah, the camp cook, found that 
she could make the best showing from 
a few nuts in the recipe by sprinkling 
them over the top of the cooling 
cream in the serving-dishes. Many 
persons prefer this way of using nuts 
when it is possible. 


[Continued on page 40] 


splendid in ruffled stock. 


brick can gain. 


its charm but added to. 


Boston ° . : ‘ 
Chicago - - 


Los Angeles, Calif. - 634 Chamber of 
New York City - 
San Francisco 


Without charge, please send mea 
copy of “Planning Your Home” 
I am enclosing cash or stamps 
for the = LLles. L =| 














whims of. fashion may change and 
pass—but never the charm of brick 


THE old brick home still stands beside 
the road drowsing in quietude and drifting 
back on memories. It sees the mistress of 
its youth in billowed crinolines, the master 


The old brick home still stands beside the 
road, straight and ruddy and strong. Age 
has touched it lightly as a friend. Time 
has ripened its tawn and russet tones and 
given that glowing warmth which only 


The new brick home which builds beside 
the road is likewise bonny and strong. 
Even in youth its walls are soft of texture 
and rich with burned-in hues. And the 
new brick home, like the old brick home, 
will see a century of fashions change and 


pass, a century of building come and go, | beauty ‘ fotevet 
and know its strength undiminished and q, 


- 228 No. LaSalle St. 
Cleveland — Ohio Assoc., 2124 Guarantee Title Bidg. 
Denver - ° . 


Detroit - - 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bidg. 
Hartford - - - - 226 Pearl Street 


Commerce 
1716 Grand Central Terminal 






























This bronze brick set in a 
wall certifies it to be SOLID 
MASONRY. It guarantees: 


Beauty— Permanence — 
Low Upkeep Cost — Fire 
Protection — Resale 
Value—Warmth in 
Winter — Coolness in 
Summer — Vermin 
Proofing. 


Demand it in the home you 
build or buy. The district 
offices listed will gladly fur- 


nish complete information. 


BRICK 








y* 
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COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
of America 
JA 2171 GUARANTEE TITLE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


These District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers Everywhere Are at Your Service: 


New Orleans, La. - 
Norfolk - - 
Philadelphia - - 


727 Canal Bank Building 
112 West Plume Street 

- 1420 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh - - - 524 Fourth Avenue 
Raleigh, N.C. - 508 Com. National Bank Bldg. 
Rochester - P.O. Box 773 N. Y. State District 
Salt Lake City - - - 301 Atlas Block 
Seattle, Wash. - - - 913 Arctic Bidg. 


O “Homes of Lasting Charm” 15c. 

O “Skintled Brick” 15c. 

O “Multiple Dwellings of Brick” 10c. 

O “Farm Houses of Brick” 5c. 

O “Brick, How to Build and Estimate” 25c. 
O “The Heart of the Home” (Fireplaces) 25c. 


(Enclose $1.00 if you want all the books) 


———————————————————————————e 
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FOR THESE REE 
BOOKS 


Tell How 
’ Beautify 


Your Grounds 


Easily and Economically _ 


















OU can have beautiful home 
grounds easily and economically 
through Neosho Service. These 
two valuable free books explain how. 
They bring you the expert knowledge 


of our Landscape Architect without 
one penny cost. Tell you how to ob- 
tain artistic, beautiful, practical effects. 
‘*Grower’s Guide’’ contains 50 illustrated 
pages of helpful information on shrubs, 
roses, trees, fruits, etc. ‘‘How to Beautify 
Your Home Grounds’’ (50 pages, 59 illus- 
trations) explains fundamental principles 
of landscaping. Professor Stengel, At- 
lanta, Ga., proclaimed it the best of 100 
he had received! Get your copies, free. | 
Write today! 


Get Acquainted Offers 


We have pleased customers in every state. | 
Over 40% of our sales come from old 
customers. A trial will convince you. 

| 




















































Order now! Offer open ‘til February Ist. 


2 ROSES Postpaid—$1.00 


Choice. of Climbing American Beauty, Excelsa, 
Gardenia, Radiance, Red Radiance, Lady Hill- 
ingdon or Snow Queen. All No. 1, 2 yr. and 





™ ¢ © of these, postpaid, for $4.49 
4 SHRUBS, Postpaid —$1.00 


Choice of Japanese Barberry, 18-24 in. ; Deutzia, 
Pride of R, 2-3 ft.; Spirea Van Houttei, 2-3 ft: 


3 SHRUBS, Postpaid —$1.00 
Choice of Golden Bell Upright, 2-3 ft.; J. B. | 
Honeysuckle, 2-3 ft. ; rple Lilac, 2-3 ft.; | 
Crimson Spirea (Froebel’s) 18-24 in.; Mock | 
Orange, 23 ft.; Hydrangea, Hills of Snow or 
Peegee, 18-24 in. 


Neosho Five-in-One 
Apple Tree 


Five varieties Sowing on one tree. A novelty 
| tree that presents a utiful sight in bearing. | 
| Plant one in your yard. Only $2.00 each. | 


Take ogee s these special offers. Write 
for our valuable books now. 


“Yours for Growing Satisfaction” 
NEOSHO NURSERIES CO. | 
129 Garden Street, Neosho, Mo. | 


—™ —_ 




















Rock 
Garden 
Collection | 


15 Choice E oorgrebus only $7.50 


8-10 inches transplanted size 





2 Mugho Pine 1 Japanese Yew 

1 Savin Juniper 2 Colorado Blue Spruce 

2 Woodward Arborvitae 1 Douglas Golden Arborvitae 
1 Prostrate Canadensis Juniper 2 Pyramidal Arborvitae 

1 Pfitzer Juniper 2 Chinese Juniper 


An opportunity to start a rock garden at a very small cost. 
Small trees can be easily trained and trimmed. now 
and get started this spring. Shipments April 1 to May 15. 
1929 eatalog showing nearly 50 illustrations of ever- 
greens in full color will be sent for 25c. Write for copy. 
eee Ce eedlitenntiinnestiemestiinnediediemendiendinedl 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Box 284, Dundee, III. 

I enclose $7.50, for which please send me your Ever- 
green Rock Garden Collection. 





Name 





Address 














no chance of a streaked or spotted effect 
in the cake or biscuit. 

The amount of soda used should be 
sufficient to neutralize the acid, but no 
more. An excess results in an off-color 
and leaves a taste of free soda, which is 
ruinous to a delicate flavor. 

ry be a standard 2 level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder to each cupful of 
flour, it is a simple matter with the 
amounts given to the proportions 
in changing a recipe to use sour cream. 
For slightly soured cream, use \ tea- 
spoonful of soda to each cupful of cream, 
and for well-soured cream use \% tea- 
spoonful. One-fourth teaspoonful of soda 
will equal in leavening power 1 teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder: Use in addition 
to the soda enough baking powder to 
equal in leavening power the proportions 
of 2 teaspoonfuls to each cupful of flour. 
If eggs are called for in the recipe, each 
egg will equal the leavening power of 
¥@ teaspoonful of baking powder. 

When cream is used in place of milk 
in a recipe, other shortening called for 
should be varied accordingly. One cup- 
ful of coffee-cream contains approxi- 
mately % cupful of milk and 3 table- 
spoonfuls of fat. One cupful of heavy 
cream contains ep aanae ¥% cupful 
of milk and 7 tablespoonfuls of fat. 

Except for candy and sweet dishes, 
possibly, salt should be added to the 
recipe whether called for or not. 

A wise plan is to collect a few depend- 
able recipes for using sour cream, and 
then after a few ventures in experiment- 
ing with them, changing and trying other 
recipes will offer no obstacles. 

e recipes which are included here 
have been found not only dependable, 
but have proved time and again how in- 
valuable sour cream is to good cooking. 


Sour-Cream Waffles 


Waffles rank among the dishes char- 
acteristic of American cookery, yet we 
sometimes find too many of what might 
be called a leathery consistency. Not so 
waffles made from sour cream: 


1 cupful of sour cream 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of flour 

1% teaspoonful of soda 

4 teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder 


Sour-Cream Cookery Comes Back 
[ Continued from page 27 | 






supper, or as an accompaniment to fruit 

ad, nothing quite compares with a 
delicate nut bread sandwich. A loaf 
which can be quickly and easily made 
and keeps for several days, if so desired, 
is made with sour cream: 

4 cupfuls of flour 

%% cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of soda 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

3% teaspoonful of salt 

2 eggs 
2 cupfuls of thin, sour cream 

\% cupful of milk or enough to make moist 

dough 

3{ cupful of chopped nuts 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Beat 
the eggs, combine with milk and add to 
dry ingredients to form a moist and 
fairly stiff dough. Add nuts and more 
milk if needed. Turn into two well- 
greased loaf pans, set the pans in a cold 
oven, heat gradually to a temperature of 
300 to 325 degrees, and bake about 50 
minutes or until the bread is light-brown « 
and firm to the touch. 

The bread should be allowed to cool 
partially, then wrapped in a towel or 
several thicknessés o n paper and 
kept in a bread-box 24 hours before cut- |, 
ting. The crust will-be soft and need not |; 
be removed when making sandwiches. 


Apple Dumplings De Luxe 
A sour-cream biscuit dough can be 
used in many different shapes and forms, 
of which the apple dumplings recipe 
which follows is a choice example: 
1 cupful of sour cream 
1 egg 
2 cupfuls of flour or enough to make a stiff 
dough 
\% to \% teaspoonful of soda 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
\{ teaspoonful of salt 
1% tablespoonfuls of sugar 
4 tart apples cut into small slices 
Sugar, nutmeg, and cinnamon 
For sauce: 
% cupful of sugar 
%{ cupful of light-brown sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour or cornstarch 


1% tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of hot water 


Beat the egg, add the cream and the 
sifted dry ingredi- 
ents. Roll the dough 
out into a square 








¥Y teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of 
melted shortening 





THRIFTY HOMEMAKERS the sliced apples, 


shape, spread with 











| 
2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of | sprinkle generously 
catenin aa LIKE THIS BOOKLET with sugar, a few 
sheng pes oo book- dashes of cinnamon 
Beat the egg yolks, | et “Thrifty Recipes,” and a dash or two of 
add sour deemed | published by Better Homes nutmeg. Roll up the 
sifted dry ingredi- and Gardens one year ago | dough and cut it 
ents; combine well | this month, has been 80 crosswise into 1-inch 
add shortening, an | great that a second printing slices. Place the 
lastly, beaten egg has been necessary. _Addi- small rolls close to- 
whites. | tional copies of this 68- gether, cut side up, 
If the dough isnot | Page booklet of more than in a deep, well- 
thin enough to pour, | 200 recipes submitted by greased pan or bak- 
add cold water or | readers are now available. ing-pan or dish. 
milk as needed to Some of the recipes are or the sauce, com- 
give the desired con- money-saving, some are bine the sugar and 
sistency. time-saving, and some, hap- flour, add water to i 
This amount makes pily, are both. They appeal dissolve the sugar, 
three large waffles. to the homemaker who add butter, and pour 
The amount of fat wishes to keep the food this mixture over the 
called for is necessary budget within reason and dumplings. 
when the iron is not at the same time serve her Set pan in a moder- 
greased. With a family the meals that healthy ate oven (325 degrees) 
greased iron the appetites demand. and bake for about 
amount should be To obtain a copy of 14 hours or until the 
cut in half. “Thrifty Recipes,” send 10 dumplings are done 
cents in stamps or coin to and sauce has cooked 
Sour-Cream Nut Department K, The Service down to a glased ap- 
Bread Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- pearance. e thick 
For afternoon tea, dens, Des Moines. sirup that remains 
for a dainty buffet is delicately flavored. 
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Gingerbread Drop-Cookies 

As a change from the usual way of 
serving gingerbread, try it in the 
shape of drop-cakes, made with the 
following ingredients: 

2 eggs 
% cupful of molasses 
\% cupful of sugar 
3% cupful of sour cream 
9 Nenapecaih of sols 
o 
44 teaspoonful of baking powder 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
' 1 teaspoonful of ginger 

Beat the eggs, add the molasses 

sugar, sour em, med = sifted 

ingredients last. p by spoon- 
fuls onte a baking-sheet and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 20 
minutes. This recipe will make about 
36 small drop-cakes. 

For a dessert, spread jelly and a 
few chopped nuts between two cook- 
ies and top with 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls 
of whipped cream. 


Banana Cream Pie 
Make a plain pastry using 4 cup- 
ful of lard to 1 cupful of sifted flour. 
Line a deep pie tin with the pastry, 
Eisiing it in several places, and bake 
in a fairly hot oven (400 degrees). For 
filling use: 
1 cupful of sour cream 
3§ cupful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
\% teaspoonful of cinnamon 
2 egg yolks 
2 bananas 
¥% teaspoonful of salt 
For meringue use: 
2 egg whites 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Combine all the ingredients for the 
= except the egg yolks, in a 
double boiler. Cook until thickened, 
stirring constantly. Add beaten yolks 
and cook 2 minutes lo . Slice the 
bananas into the baked jpfastry shell, 
add the cooked filling, cover with 
i , and bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees) 15 minutes, or until the 
meringue is set and browned slightly. 


Liver Baked in Sour Cream 


With the present popularity of 
liver, attractive ways of using beef, 
pork, and lamb livers should be wel- 
come. Cooking in sour cream gives 
the liver a rich, tender and juicy 
texture. 

1% pounds of liver 

¥ pound of fat salt-pork 
1 cupful of sour cream 
\% teaspoonful of salt 

\%{ teaspoonful of pepper 

Cut the salt-pork into narrow 
strips. Insert these into the top sur- 
face of the liver, preferably with a 

ing needle 


larding , 

Place the liver in a deep ing- 
dish or casserole, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, add the sour cream, and 
bake in a fairly slow oven (300 de- 
freee) until the meat is tender. Beef 

ver will take the longest—1 hour or 
more. 

When done, remove the liver and 
make & of the cream and juice 
in the dish. Usestock or water to thin 
if necessary. Season with salt, pepper, 
a few drops of onion juice an 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
Serve the liver on a large platter with 
a border of mashed potatoes or steam- 
ed rice. 

Ways of using the small amounts 
of sour cream that are bound to col- 
lect are as follows: 

Pour it over fish lacking in fat 
while ing. 

Use a tablespoonful or two as a 
ishing touch to chicken. 

Substitute it for other liquid in 
making soup, veal-birds or meat balls. 
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Common Serse Way to 


BEAT COLDS 


Stages. Know these stages and you 

know how to get rid of your cold. 
Apply the common sense Mentholatum treat- 
ment to each stage. Do it tonight, and your 
cold will feel better tomorrow. 


In the FIRST STAGE your nose lining is 
dry, irritated and sneezy. Give yourself the 
easy Mentholatum inhalation (described 
above), and apply Mentholatum direct to 
the inside of your nose. These gentle, heal- 
ing treatments relieve the scratchy dryness. 
They also help to stop the sneezing that 
throws countless germs into the air. 

In the SECOND STAGE your nose is in- 
flamed and swollen, and “running” with a 
watery discharge. Breathing is stufty and dif- 
ficult. Continue the inhalation and the direct 
treatment to check this running condition, 
and to make breathing easy. 


HB se= COLD runs a course of 3 


© M. Co., INC., 1928 










At this stage, the chest rubbing (described 
above) is very important to relieve congestion. 
Mentholatum, unlike harsh ointments, is safe 
on the most tender skin. Clean and pure, it 
will not stain clothing or bed linen. 


In the THIRD STAGE the heavy, pus- 
like discharge, containing dead germs, is very 
irritating to the nose lining and the outer 
edges of the nose. Apply Mentholatum fre- 
quently to prevent chapping and disagree- 
able sores. Chest rubbing also is a needed 
protection at this stage. 

(This important story is more completely 
told in the booklet, “How to Get Rid of Colds.”’ 
Send the coupon below for free copy.) 

Give your cold the proper Mentholatum 
treatment tonight. Get a handy tube or jar 
of Mentholatum at any drug store. 












FREE BOOK ON COLDS 


“How to Get Rid of Colds” is an interesting little 
boole written by a physician. Send this coupon. The 
is 


Dept. E-92, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


INGBB. 00106 0000 000000 00 00 6000 10000000 000000 ebeseee 
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and planting. 











W R IT T E No one interested in better homes, 
gardens, oe. < —- P 

¢ | planting can affo 0 overloo is 

For This | biter. _you incur no obligation by 
accepting. Simply send us your 

F R E E name and address, ask for our 
1929 Garden Book, and the book 


BOO K [© be sent you FREE, by return 
A “Taste” of What It Brings You 


Turning the pages you first find 
the FRUIT DEPARTMENT, 
Here are described all varieties 
of orchard fruits —— Apples, 
Pears, Cherries, Cherry-Plums, 
Peaches, Plums, Apricots, 
Nectarines, Persimmons, an 
several newly developed fruits. 
You will be especially interested 
in the new Golden Winesap 
apple. It is a beauty, and wonder: 
ful eating. 


Trees, Shrubs and Flowers 


Ornamental and Shade Trees come next. Then eleven 
ages On Ornamental and Climbing Shrubs. Flower 
‘anciers will revel in the pictures and descriptions 

of Roses, Poppies, Gladioli, Peonies, Dablias, and 

hundreds of other beautiful and rare ‘posies 

Fourteen full pages list thousands of wonderfui 

flowers you can grow from seed. 







Field and Farm Crops 
This department illustrates and describes your im- 
portant farm and_ field crops——Corn, ‘otatoes, 
Clover and Grass, Buckwheat, Peas, Beans, Oats, 
Barley, tye, Rape, Flax Sorghum— listed and de- 
scribed in detail. 


Berries and Vegetables 


Do you like berries? Gooseberries, Blackberries, 
Loganberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, 
——they’re all here. Twenty-five varieties of Grapes 
are fully discussed. And vegetables! They are listed 
and described in alphabetical order. 


NOW! 


There’s bound to be something in this book that will 
prove worth many times the effort you make in ask- 
ing for it. Do it now, so you will have the book for 
ready reference. W rite or print your name and ad- 
dress plainly on a post card or in a letter. Ask for 
our free 1929 Garden Book and it will be mailed 
you promptly. 





FREE 

e BOOK 
Prices It includes 
NO AGENTS | sox \Inse: 


mderegger policy of dealing direct with 
Ey pam enables you to buy at lowest for Spraying. 


ibl No ts” ne— : 
Sealer ‘dhcounte—no high priced sdvertising | All interest- 


sche: —y7 Buy divest from our catalog—save and use- 
50 per cent or mor n business since 1886. ful informa- 
Write for our Garden Book TODAY. tion. Write 




























104 Court St., 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


mp SEEDS 


DI! Reliable and Fullof Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial wl 
make you our permanent customer, 
PRIZE COLLECTION Badia 17 
worth 15¢; Lettuce, 12 kin h 15e; T . 
Ie 
; t varieties, worth 15 
cing Bulbs, worth 25e--66 varieties In all; worth aoe, 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 
Cover postage and packing and receive 
*euis valuable collection of seeds post- 
together with my big instruc- 
tive, beautiful Seed and and Plant 
tells all about Buckbee’s 
“ Fullof Life” Seeds, Plants, etc. 


Rockford Seed Farms 
104 Rockford, Ill. 





























Serving Just the 
Right Dessert 


{Continued from page 37 d 








Caramel Cream 


134 cupfuls of scalded milk 

14 cupful of dates cut in pieces 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

14 cupful of cold milk 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg or 2 egg yolks 

14 cupful of brown sugar 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 

14 cupful of nutmeats (may be omitted) 

Add the diced dates to the scalded 
milk in the top part of a double 
boiler. Mix the cornstarch and salt 
with cold milk, and stir the paste into 
the scalded milk. Continue to stir 
until the mixture has_ thickened. 
Cover tightly and cool 10 minutes. 
Beat the egg slightly, add sugar and 
combine with cornstarch mixture 1 
minute before it is removed from the 
flame. Add the vanilla and the nuts. 
Cool slightly. Pour into individual 
serving-dishes. Chill thoroly. Serve 
with plain or whipped cream. If a 
molded dessert is desired, increase 
the cornstarch to 3 tablespoonfuls and 
pour the pudding into individual 
molds which have been rinsed in cold 
water. This recipe will serve six. 
Altho our markets are provided 

with a more abundant Eioly of the 
vitamin-rich green vegetables each 
year, there are still occasional winter 
days when the local stock is low and 
the less valuable root vegetables have 
to be relied upon. Then, too, certain 
families contain one or more adult 
members who weren’t introduced to 
vegetables at a sufficiently early age 
to form good eating habits. The 
household dietary manager who is 
faced with either or both of these 
problems can take comfort in reflect- 
ing that it is possible to supply abun- 
dant vitamins and minerals in the 
form of fruits. Here is one of the 
most successful combinations: 


Fig and Orange Compote 
1 dozen dried figs or canned skinless 
figs 
4 oranges, preferably seedless 
3 maraschino cherries 
If dried figs are used, they should 

be placed in an earthen or glass bak- 
ing-dish, sprinkled with a few grat- 
ings of orange peel, covered with 
water, and baked in a slow oven until 
tender. Cool thoroly before serving. 
No sugar is needed. Pare the oranges 
by cutting a continuous circular strip 
around the fruit, removing both the 
rind and the white membrane. Cut 
out each segment separately, leaving 
the center membrane in one piece. 
(Oranges cut in this manner are free 
from the white membrane and require 
no additional time in preparation.) 
Arrange whole sections of orange and 
halved figs in individual glass serving- 
dishes. Decorate with halved cher- 
ries. Serve with or without cream, 
whipped or plain. This will serve six. 
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will add charm 


to your garden. 
Colorful, fragrant, beautiful, the Water 
Lily pool is truly the center of interest 
in the garden. Regardless of the size 
of your garden, there is room for a 
pool. Beautiful effects are possible with 
a simple sunken tub of Water Lilies 
surrounded by rocks and aquatic plants. 


A Complete Water Garden 
For Only $5 


Your choice of pink, blue, yellow or 
white Water Lily; 6 Aquatic plants; 
6 border plants; Water Lily Tub 
and pair of snails. All for $5. 


Illustrated Booklet Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or 
plant a tub garden. Describes our 
Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and Orna- 
mental Fishes. Gives cultural direc- 
tions. Send for FREE copy today. 


FOR YOUR AQUARIUM 
12 fancy Goldfish, pair each of Fantails, 
Telescopes, Comets, Albinos, Calicos and 
Moors (black). Also pair of Jap Snails 
and 12 Black Ramshorn Snails. Entire 
collection for only $12. 


7 Aquarium Plants $1.10 


Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


16 Rainbow Terrace 
Independence, ar A 






























































































To acquaint 1000 more people with Ly ay 
famous Gladiolus, to cyt those who have 
clad garden to extend it and those who have 
to start o we offer two unusual 
apestale, whieh “theap who know will quic icy 
recognize as the Greatest Gied Barga 
ever offered, quality, variety A rd 
ment considered. 


100 Fain PRIMULINUS 5 GLADIOLUS $1 00 
Shades of 


Orange, Bal Pak lew, Buff, and 
ble Soden 100 bulbs, only $1.00. 


wate | yg Any 4 
























































=p Lessons 
(7 At Home 

















Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE 


LIFT SAGGING M 
REMOVE DOUBLE Hin 
; Kathryn Murray's 5 Minute-a-Day Facial Ex- 
S ercises, b strengthening flabby, drooping mus- 
cles, quickly banish crow's feet, double chin, sag- 
ging cheeks, sallow complexion, ete., and 
restore in a safe, natural way the bloom 
and animation of youth. No massage— 
no lotions—no straps—no skill required. 
Results guaranteed. 15 years of success- 
ful use. Book free! plates in plain 
envelope. Write today 


ley Ww Suite 13. 
So" Wabash Ave: CHIGAGO 


































































Color Enters 


the Bedroom 
[Continued from page 28] 


on request. The pattern alone for the 
foregoing numbers is No. 586 and 
costs 15 cents. It is suitable to use 
on all white or is attractive in a color 
on white with colored hems added in 
a matching tint. 

Last, but far from least popular, 
is a new pair of patchwork patterns. 
These are most unique, either. for 
prim little pillows, twin-bed quilts— 
one of boats and one of mills, or used 
alternately in one large quilt as 
sketched. Colors are sky-blue, delft- 
blue, and white. Cardboard cutting 
patterns of each part, and instruc- 
tions and chart for setting them to- 

ther are included in each order. The 

utch mill design is No. 587, 20 
cents, and the Dutch boat is No. 588, 
also 20 cents. Materials may be or- 
dered also, and as always, we recom- 
mend and furnish first quality only. 
Peter Pan gingham, enough for a 

illow, includes a blue back, pieced 
ront and boxing as shown, the three 
colors in proper lengths. This is No. 
589 and costs 40 cents, postpaid. 

For a full-size quilt, 80 by 84, the 

followin; mated is required: 2 
ards of white, 244 yards of dark 
lue, and 134 yards of light blue, set 
together as shown!’ This allows for 
16 pieced blocks, 4 inches each of 
lattice strips and borders, all com- 
lete. This assortment of colors in 
eter Pan gingham is No. 490, $3.60, 
postpaid. 

Piecing the blocks and setting 
them together makes pleasant pick- 
up work, while the actual quilting 
is a social craft for the*home or the 
church aid societies. 

The flower quilt blocks which a 
peared in the September issue of the 
magazine are still in demand, and we 
are still supplying them. No. 557 at 
50 cents supplies cutting patterns for 
three A me patterns—the iris, 
the tulip, and the rose. 





| EMPTY-SPOOL CONTEST 
PRIZE WINNERS 


EORGE ABERER, Rose- 

dale, Kansas, wins the 
jig saw offered as first prize 
in the Empty-Spool contest 
recently conducted by Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

The July issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens announced 
that Karl Otto of Garden 
Lake, Saginaw, Michigan, was 
first-prize winner in this con- 
test. This, however, was in- 
correct—Karl won first prize 
in the Nail-Box contest, not 
in the Empty-Spool contest. 

The names of the eight 
others, six boys and two 
girls, who won the eight ad- 
ditional prizes offered in the 
Empty-Spoolcontestare: (2) 
Elmer Gordon Ubbink, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; (3) Edwin 
Deardorff, Riverton, Wyo- 
ming; (4) Bill Reichart, Mun- 
cie, Indiana; (5) Emma Bran- 
doli, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; (6) Elmer H. Pinter, 
Arlington, Illinois; (7) Ber- 
nard Silverstein, Brooklyn, 
New York; and (8) Mae S. 
Davis, Milford, Massachu- 


setts. 
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Made in Plain, Two-Tone, Oriental, Moderne and Hooked Patterns—Any Size. 


These (olorful New ‘Rugs 
Cost Surprisingly Little 


By Leone Mitprep MICHELL 
Authority on Home Decorating 


S one whose mission it is 
to make homes beauti- 
ful 1 am going to tell 

you of an economical plan I 
use in providing harmonious 
new rugs at a cost that fits the 
smallest purse. 

What woman hasn’t pictured 
the kind of rugs she wants?— 
closely-woven, deep-nap rugs 
in the harmonious, up-to-date, 
two-toned effects or the color- 
ful new Oriental, Modernistic, 
Oval or Hooked Patterns. 

By a wonderful patented process, one of 
the largest and oldest rug manufacturers in 
this country will take all kinds of old rugs, 
carpets, and clothing, and reclaim the mate- 
rial in them so it is as good as new. This is 
done by a process of shredding, washing, 
sterilizing, bleaching and combing. The 
reclaimed material is then dyed any color, 
and woven into extremely good-looking new 
Dio-Velvety rugs. 


Reclaimed Like New 

WAS more than surprised upon receiving 

my first rug to find that in every respect 
it was brand new. The reclaimed material 
was not evident to the most practiced eye. 
This worried me before its arrival because 
my old material was a hodgepodge of all 
kinds and colors. After seeing these rich- 
looking rugs, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending them for the finest homes. 


You are not limited in your choice of 
colors or patterns. Your new rug can be made 
in any of the charming new shades—Taupe, 
Grey Green, Mahogany, Mole, Grey Blue, 
Tete-de-Negre, Beaver Brown, Persian Gold, 
Rose, or Mulberry—in any of twenty-six 
rich colors and combinations. 

You will be delighted to find these rugs 


Seamless — Reversible 





are woven seamless and reversible 
with the same close, firm nap on 
both sides to give double wear—fea- 
tures hard to find in store rugs. 

Here is another very im- 
portant thing: these rugs can 
be made to your order in ANY 
SHAPE or SIZE in one week. 


They Let You Try 
Rugs First 


HE whole thing is so sim- 

ple. You send in a bundle 
ofold materials. Within 10 days 
back come your new rugs. To 
quote from the manufacturer’s 
guarantee: “Subject the rugs to hard 
everyday wear; compare them with store 
rugs costing twice as much, then if you are 
not delighted, send them back at our ex- 
pense and we will pay you liberally for your 
old material.” A mighty strong guarantee 
and one you can be absolu ‘ely sure they will 
live up to. The manufacturer pays trans- 
portation charges on your material from all 
states as explained in their book. 


Write for This Unusual Book 


Every home lover will welcome this splen- 
did book, beautifully illustrated in colors. 
As an interior decorator myself, I promise 
you that this book is well worth sending 
for. I am attaching a coupon for 
your convenience. Write to @ 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. C-8, 
Laflin St., Chicago. hy, 


ee A 










OLSON RUG CO., . 

Dept. C-8, Laflin St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: At Miss Michell’s suggestion I 
should like to receive @ complimentary copy of 
“Home Decorating—Inexpensively,” tilus- 
trated in actual colors, also your low prices. 





Street (R. F. D.)... 
City State. 

















Selecting Vegetables for Your Garden 


Learn How to Read the Catalogs Before You 





Place Your Seed Orders This Spring 


M. G. KAINS 





A well-planned vegetable garden on a narrow city lot. Note 
that the garden is laid out so that every available foot of 
space is utilized and a succession of crops is made possible 


HE selection of the kinds of vege- 
tables to be grown in a home-gar- 
den must be governed by the area 
available for planting and the local sup- 
ply of staple vegetables, as well as the 
preference of the family. With these 
ideas in mind, vegetables may be placed 
in three general groups: 

First of all, we have those staple crops 
such as potatoes, pumpkins, sweet pota- 
toes, winter squash, and cabbage. These 
require liberal space for their develop- 
ment and special tools or care or both for 
their effective handling. They are also of 
more or less uniform quality, and as they 
are little affected by deterioration, at 
least for several weeks or even months, 
it is possible te purchase them as long as 
their respective seasons last. 

Second, there are the market-garden- 
ers’ crops such as peppers, eggplants, 
onions, leeks, salsify, and parsnips. Like 
the first group, these vary but little in 
quality, except that some varieties are 
better than others: Hence, they are al- 
most staples, and markets and stores may 
be relied upon to supply them. 

Third, we have those vegetables which 
are rarely, if ever, obtainable in high 
quality in the stores and in the markets. 
This group includes sweet corn, garden 
peas, tomatoes, asparagus, cucumbers, 
cantaloupes, watermelons; rare kinds such 
as artichokes, sea kale, finocchio, chives, 
shallots and vegetable marrow; the salad 
crops, among which are peppergrass, 
mustard, lettuce, romaine and witloof; 
and the herbs, of which parsley, sage, 
marjoram, basil, summer savory and 
thyme are probably the best known. 





The vegetables in this last group will 
give the home-gardener greatest satisfac- 
tion because he can have them all in 
perfection as long as the seasons for each 
last. 

Other points to consider in the selection 
of the kinds of vegetables are, rotation of 
crops and the economy of space which 
may be effected by the systems of crop- 
ping; the amount of canning and drying 
to be done; the ease of cultivation and 
pest control (which will be taken up in 
later articles); and the quantities of seed 
and the relative merits of varieties of each 
kind of vegetables to be grown. 


A® to the quantity of seed to buy, one 

or two packets of most kinds ordi- 
narily would be enough for a garden 50 x 
50 feet or less. That is, this amount 
would be enough if the seeds were always 
viable. Too often, however, the percent- 
age of germination is lower than the 
recognized standard, so it is not always 
safe to rely on ordinary packet-seed pur- 
chased locally. This is said with the full 
knowledge that certain reliable companies 
which sell seed thru local stores maintain 
the high standard of their seed by de- 
stroying large lots that fail to meet stand- 
ard percentages of germination. Other 
reliable companies that do a strictly 
mail-order business may usually be 
trusted to market only good stock. Com- 
panies in both these groups generally 
make germination tests of their bulk seeds, 
and some firms stamp the percentages on 
ounce and larger packages. Therefore, it 
is usually safer to buy seed by the ounce 
than by the packet and to be governed by 
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the percentage of germination as to the 
thinness of sowing. 

More or less seed may be left over each 
season, but because the viability of seed, 
with few exceptions, lasts for from three 
to ten years if it is stored in dry quarters, 
the purchases of one year may be enough 
for from two to three years or even more. 
Vegetable seeds which do not maintain 
viability under favorable storage condi- 
tions for an average of at least three 
years should be purchased in smaller lots 
than ounces, unless ounces can be used 
before running the risk of failure to make 
a good stand of plants. These vegetables 
are sweet corn, onions, parsnips, salsify, 
and Scorzonera (serpentroot). All the 
others average three years or more—in 
some cases ten! 

When any doubt exists as to the via- 
bility of any lot of seed, a germination 
test will indicate how good or how poor 
such seed is. Then it may either be de- 
stroyed or sown more thickly than a sam- 
ple of standard germination. 


Alt that. you need do to make a germi- 

nation test is to place 100 seeds be- 
tween moist blotting-paper in a living- 
room temperature for two or three weeks, 
preferably in early or mid-winter. Count 
the number of seeds that sprout. If 25 
percent of the seed germinate, it should 
be sown two or three times as thickly as 
normal seed of the same kind. Beet and 
Swiss chard “seed” are exceptions to the 
general rule because they are really dried 
fruits which contain 2 to 7 seeds. Hence, 
they should germinate 150 percent when 
they are one to (Continued on page 44 












Now YOU CAN OBTAIN 


GATOR-HIDE MULCH PAPER / 
IN ANY QUANTITY 






right under Mulch 
Paper. Note that 


the popu of the 
mulched preas 


more than 










What Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
find is—how it is used 

















A1,500 acre Hawaiian pineapple plantation completely covered 
with Mulch Paper. The white appearance of the paper is due 
tothe fact that it was dusted with talc to prevent sticking in the 
rolls. This is unnecessary with the improved Gator-Hide, 


thirty-seven 
states east of 
Colorado 






The day of increased crops with decreased labor — the 
day of EARLIER and more profitable crops is here. Let 
the “Miracle of Mulch Paper” produce for you in 1929 


| the spring of 1928, we an- 
nounced that the production of 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper had begun 
but that, for a time, only four rolls 
would be sold to an individual. This 
restricted selling plan was adopted 
to permit the greatest possible num- 
ber of people to gar with 
the paper—to see for themselves 
just how the Mulch Paper stimulates 
plant growth, produces bigger and 
earlier crops, stifles weeds, and elimi- 
nates much back-breaking labor. 
And thousands did experiment. 
They found that Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper increased the soil tempera- 
ture, conserved the soil moisture, 
reduced cultivating to an absolute 
minimum, and produced not only 


bigger but EARLIER crops. As these 
crops came to maturity, thousands 
of letters came to Mulch Paper 
Headquarters—all asking the same 
uestion: “Where can we get 
ator-Hide Mulch Paper for large 
scale planting?” 


Gator-Hide today is available 
in any quantity 


Today, Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
can be supplied in ANY quantity 
and, in many cases, through regular 
local distributors. Planters are as- 
sured, not only of a steady source of 
supply, but of expert advice from 
agricultural authorities, on all mat- 
ters that concern its use. 


‘* Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, made by 
“ INTERNATIONAL PAPER COM- 
gts PANY, the world’s largest paper 

manufacturers, is one of the tough- 


est, strongest, most durable papers 
made. It is impregnated, bya special 
process, with a particular grade 
of asphaltum. 

Unrolled directly over the x 


- posed plant beds and anchore 


O- 
b 
soil or other available sineeaial, 
Gator-Hide practically imprisons 
all moisture in thesoil,and prevents 
its evaporation by the sun. Its black . 
surface catches and retains the sun’s 
heat, raises the soil’s temperature, 
and checks cooling at night. This 
promotes continuous bacterial ac- 
tivity, liberating, night and day, 
nitrous food matter for the plants. 
Planting is done through holes 
made in the paper, at usual spacing, 
or between successive strips of the 
paper. Thus while plenty of space 
is provided for the plant, no space 
is left for weed growth. 


Plant under Gator-Hide 
this year 


Thousands of planters will cover 
broad acres with it in 1929. Thou- 
sands will make one acre produce as 
much as from two to four produced 
before, and ata lowerexpenditure of 
time, effort and money for cultiva- 
tion. Why not make up your mind 
now that you, too, are going to plant 
next spring under Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper. If your local dealer cannot 
supply you write us direct using 
the coupon and mentioning the 
dealer’s name. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


Mulch Paper Division: Room 1001, 102 East 42nd St., New York City 










ALL garden work, 


IN TWO TYPES Send 
Type A — for Annuals, primarily in coupon 
pe ~ for Free 
ss 3 W $3.50 Booklet 
36” width — 300 lineal yards to This booklet 
sell « « 6 6 6 $7.00 tells in a simple, 
Type B—for Perennialsin field culture ipt°"esting way 


18” width — 150 lineal yards to 
roll 


Special prices for larger quantities 


velopment and 
possibilities 


-grown products. It 
the REAL “Miracle of Mulch 





of - Hide 
Mulch Paper. et of compacattes 


‘aper.” 






{ INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
; Mulch Paper Division, 
j Room 1001, 102 Bast 42nd St., New York City. 


! Please send your booklet,““The Miracle of Mulch 
{ Paper”, and tell me where I can secure a sup- 
- ply of Gator-Hide Muich Paper in this territory. 


t My regular dealer (hardware or seed) is 
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must come 


ars 
Plan ting | 


ALTHOUGH it will be many weeks yet 
before most of us can enjoy theactual 

planting of this year’s garden, there 
is another thrill right at hand—the 


thrill of planning the garden. 


What color harmonies shall we work 
out this year? How to fill the flower 
boxes? What to plant along the 

drive? Scores of questions like these 
are waiting to be answered, and we 
can begin on the answers right now. 


Planning is really half the fun of gar- 

dening, particularly when you have 
interesting suggestions to work with. 
And the February number of Better 
Homes and Gardens will bring a 


wealth of! such material. 























IN FEBRUARY 


“Hardy Vines We All Should 


Know and Grow,” by Will- 
iam D. McReynolds—"“Pic- 
torial Aspects of Garden- 
ing” by H. Stuart Ortloff— 
“Study Your Garden Soil,” 
by Alex Laurie—these are 
are just a few of the gar- 
den articles you'll enjoy in 
the February number of 
Better Homesand Gardens 


As a member of the Better Homes 
and Gardens family, you know how 
much help these suggestions can give. 
How about your neighbors who have 
gardens? Don’t you think they would 
enjoy their planning a little more with 
the cooperation of Better Homes and 


Gardens? 


Why not mention the February issue 
to them? They can purchase it at a 


news-stand nearby. 


Or if you like, 


you could suggest that they send in a 


subscription. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Maybe there are some new types of 
roses you would like to plant this 
year, or you may have been think- 
ing about a new hedge. In case you 
prefer to buy these with “extra 
money,”’ rather than take them out 
of the family budget, why not get 
the benefit of our special cash com- 


mission plan whereby you act as 
our representative in your neigh- 
borhood. 

Write today for details of this 
plan. You can start on it right 
away by sending in a few subscrip- 
tions on the blank enclosed in this 
copy of your magazine. 














five or six years old. Generally, seeds- 
men recommend more seed than is 
necessary to sow in a given length of 
row. This is not because they want 
to get rich quickly thru sales of seeds 
in packets and ounces, but because 
they wish to allow for the inevitable 
losses due to unforeseen or unfavor- 
able conditions. When the soil is 
thoroly prepared and seasonal condi- 
tions are favorable, a skilled gardener 
may often get good stands of plants 
with half or even a quartér of the 
quantity of seed recommended. He 
may also thus reduce the amount of 
thinning and destruction of plants 
that result from too liberal seed sow- 
ing. In many cases he may start the 
plants in little nursery beds and trans- 

lant them to’ the garden when they 

ave developed their sécond pair of 


. true leaves, thus permitting the ground 


to be used for some previous crop, 
keeping it free from weeds, and dig- 
ging it freshly for the planting. 


OW as to the relative merits of var- 
ieties. Reputable seedsmen strive 
to make their descriptions as accurate 
as possible and yet much doubt and 
disappointment result because the in- 
experienced are often bewildered and 
choose varieties better suited to com- 
mercial use. Certain words and 
hrases indicate whether a variety is 
stter suited to home use or market 
use, or equally good for both. For in- 
stance, a carrot described as ‘“‘more 
extensively grown than any other 
produces more bulk to the acre 
than .. .” is distinctly a commercial 
variety; whereas another said to be 
“of very attractive appearance, ex- 
cellent quality, being very crisp, ten- 
der, and of extra fine flavor” is de- 
cidedly more desirable for the home- 
garden. 

Bush beans furnish another illumi- 
nating instance. ‘This variety has 
been so wonderfully improved during 
the past several decades that now at 
least a score of varieties are truly 
stringless. When this word does not 
appear in either the name or the 
description, the variety being de- 
scribed may be considered commer- 
cial and so passed by. 

Another point which indicates busi- 
ness varieties of seeds is the emphasis 
placed on gathering the crop in two 
pickings. Such varieties, even tho 
stringless, when just right for the 
table, may become tough and taste- 
less before the family can use them, 
except by canning. So choose va- 
rieties that descriptions say may be 
gathered during several weeks. 

Extra-earliness is another charac- 
teristic which generally bespeaks the 
commercial rather than the home 
variety. Extra-early peas, for in- 
stance, are flavorless, few and far 
between, as compared with ‘second 
earlies,’’ especially if the former are 
round-seeded and the latter wrinkled. 
Similarly, extra-early tomatoes are 
usually little red bags of seedy water. 

One of the most interesting, in- 
structive and important things an 
amateur can do is to conduct a va- 
riety test of his own. The way to do 
this is to select as many varieties as 
one desires and plant them side by 
side in uniform soil all on the same 
day. Then give them the same cul- 
tural care and culinary attention, 
when such is necessary, and, finally, 
accept the family judgment as to 
which variety is best. 

Among varieties worthwhile testing 
in the way suggested are the follow- 
ing: 

Artichoke: Large Green Globe. 
Asparagus: Pedigreed Washington, Mary 
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Washington, Palmetto. 

Beans, bush: green: Bountiful, Stringless 
Green Pod, Stringless Refugee, ‘Mammoth 
Stringless Green Pod; lima, bush: i s 
Improved, Dreer’s, Dreer's Wonder, rd- 


hook, Henderson’s; lima, pole: Early Levia- 
than, Carpinteria, Early ersey, Henderson's 
Early Giant; wax: Sure Crop Stringless, 


Dwarf Golden Carmine, Pencil Pod (or Im- 
ved Black Wax), Rupt-geect olden; 
le: qm: entucky onder, White 
Cronsuinak, Scarlet Runner, Horticultural, 
beg 2 8; wax: Golden Cluster, Kentucky 
“— + t oat ted: Cr 8s E ti 
urnip-roo 08 gyptian, 
Crimson Globe go Dark a Sh 
Broccoli: White Cree. 
H lf wat Sprouts: atchless, Long Island 
a 
eet” ‘early: Golden Acre, Early Jersey 
Wont Charleston (or large Wakefield); 
midseason: ll Head, All- ns, Eek 
Summer, Succession; late: Autumn King, 
Danish Roundhead, Flat Dutch. 
Carrot, early: Earliest Short Horn, Early 
Scarlet Horn, Guerande (or Oxheart), Rubi- 
con; late: Chantenay, Henderson’s Intermedi- 


te. 

Cauliflower: Henderson's Snowball, Dreer’s 
Earliest Snowstorm, Dry-Weather. 

Celery: early: Easy Blanching, Golden 
Plume; late: Giant Pascal, Winter Queen. 

Chicory; Large Rooted, French Endive. 

Corn, early: Howling Mob, Kendel’s Giant, 
Metropolitan, Stabler’s Early, Golden Bant 

Golden Cream, Golden iant; midseason 
aad lates Country Gentleman, Stowell’s Ever- 
Early Evergreen, Mammoth Late, Zig 
’ "Black Mexican. 
ress or peppergrass: Extra curled. 

Cucumber: Arlington White Spine, Davis 
Perfect, Early Fortune, Klondike. 

Eggplant: Black Beauty, Early Long 
Purple, New York. 

tndive: Broad-leaved Batavian, Giant 
Fringed, White Curled. 

Kale: Dwarf Green Curled, Dwarf Scotch. 

Kohl-rabi: Earliest Erfurt, Early White, 
Early Purple Vienna. 

— Musselburgh, Giant Carentan, Prize- 
taker. 

Lettuce, loose leaf: Grand Rapids, — 
Seeded Simpson, Early Curled - Sim 
early butterhead: All Heart, May Ki ’ 
Wayahead, Tennisball; midseason butterh 
California Cream Butter, Deacon, French Un- 
oomees Crisp head: Wonderful, ‘Mignonette, 

ce ’ 

Muskmelon: green flesh: Delicious Gold 
Lined, Rocky Ford, Montreal Market, Netted 
Rock; salmon flesh: Hearts of Gold, Bend- 
er’s Surprise, Osage (or Miller’s Cream), 
Fordhook, Emerald Gem. 

Mustard: Southern Giant “Curled, White 
London. 

Okra: Improved Long Green, White Vel- 
vet (or Creole), Perkins’ Long-pod, Little Gem. 

Onion, yellow: Strasburg, Prizetaker, 
Southport, Danvers Yellow Globe; white: 
White Port , Barletta (or White Queen) 
Mammoth Silver King; red: Southport Red 
Globe, Large Red Wethersfield. 

Parsley: Perfection Fern Leaved, Cham- 
pion Moss Curled. 

Parsnip: Guernsey (or Student), Large 
Some & (or Hollow Crown). 

er —— seeded (poorer quality 
than wrinkl : Alaska, Eureka, Elec- 
tric, Eight Ween ti dwarf wrinkled 
seeded: American Wonder, Prosperity (or 
Gradus), Little Marvel, Nott’s Excelsior, 
Sutton’s Excelsior, Thomas Laxton, M 
Surprise; midseason: 
incoln, Laxtonian; late: Dwarf Telephone 
(or Carter's Daisy), Champion of E 
Everbearing, Dwarf Champion, Pot atch, 
Telephone; edible podded: Melting Sugar, 
Giant Sugar. 

Pepper, sweet: vem Giant, Chinese Giant, 
Golden Dawn, —— tan, Ruby King, Bull 
Nose (or Large Bel hot: Cayenne, Bird’s 
Eye for Creole), Celestial, Red Japan Cluster, 
Small Chili, Tabasco. 

r tpmamy Cashaw, Quaker, Kentucky Field 
(or Large Cheese), New England Pie (or Sug- 


ar), Winter Fn omy 9 

Radish, rimson Ball, Ruby, Perfec- 
tion, White Be, Crimson Giant, incinnati 
Market, French Breakfast; summer: 
tier, Icicle, Delicacy, White Stuttgart, White 
Strasburg; winter: Scarlet China, Celestial 
(or White Chinese), Black Spanish. 
<a Lettuce: Trianon, Paris White, 


ingsh 
Golden Heart, Purple T: 
Salsif Long 


hee ny Sandwich ‘ 
log Black cement 


Long-Standing, Long Season, 

Prine Seeded. rofilay (or Thick Leaf), 
Victoria, New Zealand. 

om summer: Crookneck, Golden Cus- 

tard, Cocozelle, White Bush, ‘Long Cream, 

tee on Green; late keeping: Delicious, Hub- 


Boston Marrow. 
Tomato, early: Bonn <iea, Spark’s 
Earliana, June ink, John midseason 
and late: Beefsteak (or idenarn Cushion), 
Dwarf pion, Stone, Dwarf Stone, Pon- 
derosa, Golden Ponderosa, Matchless. 
poate Aberdeen, Milan, Snowball, 
Golden Ball, Yellow Globe, Flat Dutch. 
Watermelon: Cole's Early, Florida Favo- 
rite, Harris’ Earliest, Monte Cristo (or 
Kleckley Sweets), Sweetheart, Tom Watson. 


TREES 


HRUBS 


If you plan to 
Beautify 
Your Grou ndsii 


Youll want this Catalog 


73" ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 


Y ovr FREE copy is now ready! Send for this 
unusually attractive catalog, which has been 
especially designed to make the Diamond Jubilee 
of America’s OLDEST and LARGEST Depart- 
mental Nursery a memorable event. It contains 
features of utmost value to every one who plans to 
beautify his grounds this spring. For example: 
ae illustrated pages, some in 


colors. 
new varieties and old favorites. 


EVERYTHING Lag a packet of seeds 
to a 15-foot t 
SCORES of A 75th Anniversary, 


offers. 


MANY helpful Landscape Suggestions, 


And a Cash 


is included in each catalog giving | a further saving on nur- 


sery stock of the famous “S & 


H QUALITY.” No matter 


what you need to beautify your —, you'll find it in this 


catalog. And each tree, 


rub, vine, etc., is backed by the 


reputation and experience of America’s Oldest and Largest 
Departmental Nurseries. 


Here Are Just a Few Attractive Offers From 















Gentlemen: 





iqhe STORRS « HARRISON CO. 
| Box 1A., Painesville, Ohio 


Please send me, FREE, your 75th Anniversary Catalog. 


Our Big Diamond Jubilee Catalog 
Ornamental Shrubs 2 to 3 feet 


Collection 5 Collection 6 
1 Golden Bell 1 Purple Lilac 
1 Deutzia 1 Weigela 


1 Mock Orange 1 Rose of Sharon 
Desmodi 


1 Butterfly Bush 1 um 
Nelo $1.95 | f° $2.05 


Shipped by Express Collect 
Hardy Climbing Vines 


Collection 7 Collection 8 
1 Matrimony Vine 1 Trumpet Vine 
(Purple flow- (Big orange- 
ers and or- red trumpets 





ange fruit) 1 Japan Clematis 
1 Honeysuckle (Sweet scent- 
y Som scented) y = clusters) 
_ Gi. 79¢ 





By Mail Postpaid 









1 Dozen “S & H Old Glory 
Mixed” Gladioli, regularly, 60c. 
“8 & H” Landscape Booklet. 
By Mail. All for $] 


=| Getacquainted K. 
Offers i 


1% “S & H Velvet Sod” ) 
Lawn Seed, regularly, 65. 





$25 Value. 





Special *. 
Entrance £\ 


Juniper 1% to 2 ft. 


By Freight or Express Collect § 
ff you prefer shrubs H| 
Collection 3 } 





$22.50 


2 Thota Privet, 3 to 4 ft. t 
a 
2 Red Barberry 3 | 


S525 
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GEAR—The SHAW DU-ALL can now be 
with a reverse. An exclusive SHAW fea- 
ture. Has two speeds forward. 


ma ia 







Worlds of power. 





Does Work of Several Men 
Cuts Expenses! 


Write for Liberal Offer 
“The SHAW DU-ALL plows, harrows 
mows—d ev 


owners in every state. 
guarantee. A boy can operate it. 
10-Day Trial Offer! 


Try the SHAW at ourrisk. Get our | AT 
beral Trial Offer and low Direct- 
Price before you buy 


saat ‘Gig taper cme 
THE SHAW MFG. CO. 
1601 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Another stocking gone—caught on a 
crack or splinter of a chair. There’s 
one quick, sure and easy way to sto 
it—fix the chair with Plastic Wo 

It handles like putty and hardens into 
wood. And for filling floor, shelf or 
other cracks, holding loose handles, 
sealing mouse holes, and many other 
household repairs, Plastic Wood is in- 
valuable. It adheres permanently, takes 
paint, varnish or lacquer perfectly, and 
is waterproof and greaseproof. 


Use Plastic Wood Solvent to soften 
Plastic Wood if it dries too rapidly, or 
to clean hands and tools after using. 
In 25 cent and 50 cent cans. 


Handles 
like 
Putty 













At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 
111 Bolivar Street Canton, Mass. 


























disturbed for as long 
as ten years. The 
are not overcrowd 
are beautiful, full of 
character, and they 
will never have to be 
revamped because 
the planting design 
was faulty. 

Plant for perma- 
nence again in the 
matter of varieties. 
If you just must tam- 
per with exotics that 
are hard to handle, 
then be advised at 
once that your main- 
tenance is going to be 
high. If you try to 

row something in a 
rosty section that is 
sensitive to frost, 
then you will have to 
coddle it, pamper it, 
wrap it in blankets, 
and nurse it thru the 
winters. 

There is enough 
material hardy in 
every section to get 
gardens that will 
stand the gaff of cli- 
mate without going 
afar for some delicate, 
imported thing. 
Plant more of the ro- 
bust materials. Get 
your effects. Paint 
your picture in plant 
materials that will re- 
main permanent. Do 





| Continued from page 25] 


A HELPFUL SERVICE : 


TO OUR READERS 


ETTER HOMES AND 

GARDENS is always 
glad to help you with any 
plans you may have for your 
garden or for your home— 
whether you are just work- 
ing them out and are experi- 
encing difficulty, or whether 
you have planned some- 
thing, adopted it, and then 
found that your plans will 
not work out as you ex- 
pected. 

Remember that this is 
our magazine, and that it 
as on its staff trained men 

and women to help you with 
your problems, whether 
your particular problem 
comes under interior deco- 
rating, home management, 
child care and training, 
building and remodeling, 
gardening, or any one of a 
number of other things re- 
lated to the home and gar- 
den. 

This service is free to our 
readers. All you need to do 
to secure the help of the 
magazine is to address your 
letter explaining your prob- 
lem to The Subscribers’ In- 
formation Bureau, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, enclosing a 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage on 


Minimizing Garden Work 





probably, are the 
daily tasks of weed- 
ing, raking, hoeing. 
In the shrub beds 
have found that a 
mulch, stirred up sev- 
eral times a month, 
at a time when the 
ground will crumble 
easily, will keep weeds 
down, keep the beds 
from becoming un- 
kempt and conserve 
moisture. After liv- 
ing both in the 40- 
inch precipitation 
belt of Iowa, Illinois 
and Missouri, and 
then in the “Great 
American Desert,’’ 
where we build gar- 
dens of charm and 
character where 
and cacti rein 
bloomed, I am quite 
certain that some 
supplementary irri- 
ation via hose or a 
ittle ditch would 
help, at times, in al- 
most every garden of 
the great plains. On 
some of the seaboard 
locations it is not nec- 
essary, but in the in- 
terior sections it 
would help. Or if 
irrigation were not 
available, the conser- 
vation of moisture 
thru mulching after 

























































PLAN FOR SPRING 


It is not too early to make plans for your 


ung grass cutting. It is time to consider 
the Moto-Mower, America’s most popular 
power mower. A smart new catalog in 
colors will tell you far more than we could 
tell you here. Send for this catalog by 
mailing the coupon below. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CoO., 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to: 


oe ee eee eee eee eee eee 





not try to get a Gulf 
coast effect in an IIli- | 
nois garden and not 39 —————— 
expect to be under 

heavy burden in 

maintenance thru replacement year after 
year. Another thought: A person would 
not wear evening clothes on a hunting 
trip, and is it not as illogical to try to doa 
Florida garden in Minnesota as to wear 
overalls to a formal function? Are they 
not both just a bit out of place, and not 
in good taste? 


Ste to Minnesota gardens in Min- 
nesota and Florida gardens in Flori- 
da. There is plenty of latitude to work 
in so far as materials are concerned 
Maintenance will be low if you build 
your Middlewest garden in the Middle- 
west and your California garden in Cali- 
fornia, and not try to mix or transplant 
the two. 

Then there is the time-honored and 
much-quoted admonition not to plant 
too many annuals, For permanency and 
low maintenance, plant perennials in- 
stead. That is so well understood there 
is no need for elaboration. But person- 
ally, I believe that there is a place for 
annuals in almost any en and that 
they should not be entirely excluded if 
it is possible to get in a handful. Not 
many, of course, but a continuous color 
spot that you wish to have bright and as 
a point of. emphasis thruout the season. 

In shrubs and trees, select those which 
will grow ultimately to the size required 
and no larger. “If you Wish to have a 
6-foot shrub screen at a certain point, 
be sure that you will not have eventually 
a 10-foot screen requiring constant trim- 
ming to hold it to the right height. Se- 
lect plant materials for ultimate size. It 
will save a lot of transplanting, cutting, 


pruning, grief. ys - 
Most important in time requirement, 


the reply we send you. 


2 


| Yains is desirable. Try 
| it @ season anyway. 
By mulching you'll 
keep weeds down and 
retain moisture for 
your plants. If the soil will not mulch 
easily, then add a little sand or peat or 
both. At present, after a full season in 
whipping a a of my own into shape, 
a garden where clay of heavy, stiff pro- 
pensities predominates, I feel that often 
we do not pay as much attention as we 
should to the possibilities of modifying 
soil in shrub or flower beds. We plant 
plants, hope they find a happy home in a 
certain soil, and if they do not grow, we 
blame the nursery, the landscape archi- 
tect or the gardener. In some sections of 
this stiff, buff clay with which I have to 
work, the soil has been completely 
changed to a regular Middlewest river- 
bottom loam thru the addition of peat 
and fine, sharp sand. It is so easy to 
modify soils on small areas that we might 
well pay attention to it in our gardens. 
And then with such soil texture it is 
possible to mulch and weed in one simple 
operation of stirring up the soil after a 
rain or irrigation. 


Fok this mulching in the shrub beds, 
a rake is the best possible tool. There 
is a narrow rake, about 6 inches wide, 
known as a furnace rake, which is short- 
handled as well as narrow. It is the very 
thing for scratching the beds. Or if one is 
not available, get a regular garden rake 
which is joined to the handle at the 
middle, and cut off as many teeth from 
either side as you wish, ing it 6 to 8 
inches wide. You can get in around the 
shrubs with this and scratch beds quickl 
without barking shrubs, and yet do 
the mulch-raking necessary. 

There are a number of hand tools which 
are available for mulch-raking the peren- 
nial beds. One is a little, narrow hoe, 
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about 3 inches wide, square across 
one end and pointed on the oppo- 
site side. Another very effective 
weapon against weeds in the peren- 
nial bed is a common garden variety 
of wire meatfork. Buy one at the 
variety store, dull its points with a 
file, bend the three tines so they will 
form a little rake, and you are ready 
for scratching around the perennials. 
Mulching, combined with good soil 
character, will go a long way in the 
field of maintenance so far as s 
and perennial beds are concerned. 
There are two general policies you 
may adopt after you have blocked 
out the general scheme of the garden 
and the scheme of routine mainte- 
nance which is to fit it. And let me 
observe here that planning your gar- 
den without planning the day-after- 
day work that is going to be uired 
is not good garden planning. The in- 
experienced may design a garden 
without regard to maintenance, but 
a seasoned landscape designer keeps 
an eye open for the maintenance fac- 
tor, even to making a garden that 
will cost more in the first place and 
less each year afterward. For like 
many other things, it is the upkeep 
and not the first cost in the garden 
that counts over a period of years. 
The first general system to follow 
is to keep every blade of grass, every 
bed edge, every flower bloom, just so. 
This is the garden which always looks 
tailormade. Usually it should be an 
intimate, prim sort of a garden to 
take just this type of highly polished 
upkeep. The smaller, the more inti- 
mate the garden, the more chance 
there is for the most immaculate, pre- 
cise care. 


4 h- other system, and one that 
perhaps allows yourgarden to de- 
velop a bit more  omomgye is to let 
it go just a bit shaggy. Or at least 
have one corner that is a bit in- 
formal, has its hair tousled, its rai- 
ment a little unkempt. Plants, like 
humans, do not like to be forever on 
dress parade. They like to be them- 
selves. And to be staked, trimmed, 
ay and primped prevents them 
rom being themselves. 

The prim garden requires a relative 
higher ratio of maintenance a square 
foot than the one which is just a 
little less geen Of course, there is 
at the other end of the scale, the 
wilding garden, the rock garden, the 
strictly naturalistic garden as differ- 
entiated from a garden which is 
merely informal. In the truly natur- 
alistic garden, things do very much 
as they please. 

Maintenance is tied up with garden 
— so that from the very start of 
blocking out walks, widths of beds, 
types of flowers, where the hose is 
going to be attached, where the tools 
will stored, where terrace steps 
will be located, and what plant ma- 
terials will be used to get the effect, 
maintenance constantly is affected as 
plans develop. Often this important 
angle of design, this year-after-year 
cost element in the garden, is over- 
looked until after the garden is made 
and it is found to be a burden. Or 
even in old gardens, maintenance 
sometimes goes on demanding an un- 
warranted tax when that garden 
could be reorganized a bit and not 

uire so much effort in its care. 

Seep your eye on maintenance 
factors. Don’t let your garden run 
you. Don’t let it develop a mainte- 
nance bugaboo. Design it; organize 
it; plant it so it will help run itself. 
Then it may be a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. 
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I MAGINE fragrant roses, gay peren- 
nials, flowering shrubs making 
house and garden bowers of beauty! 
Young trees, promising grateful shade 
or delicious fruits. A little thought now, 
a little time, a trifling expenditure and 
you can have them this year, adding 
many dollars to value of your home. 

Buying direct from New York State’s 


Maloney 


Special ! 10 Guaranteed (5 varieties) 


This perennial collection thrives in practically 
any soil, riots in color all Summer! Includes 2 
each cherry-red BEACONS; early MRS. JEN- 
KINS (pure white); salmon-pink, red-eyed 












Glorify your home with 


Trees. .shrubs.. flowers 


Guaranteed by Maloney 


oldest nursery brings you the best, 
most desired varieties. . .hardy, sturdy- 
rooted, GUARANTEED healthy, true- 
to-name...at grower’s prices. 1929 
Nursery Book, lavishly illustrated in 
natural colors, describes nearly 1000 
varieties. Tells what, where, how to 
plant successfully. Sent FREE... 
write today. Coupon below. 


mUOX $210 bets 


RHINELANDERS; clear pink RIINSTROMS 

scarlet-overlaid salmon-pink THORS ... every 
plant GUARANTEED ! $2.10 is a remarkably 
low price. Order now . . . coupon below. 


Free delivery to your door. . See Catalog 


MALONEY 


BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
87 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Growers for 45 years 


— eee meee eee eee eee ee me 


Maloney Brothers Nursery Co., Inc., 87 Main St., Dansville, New York 


0 Enclosed find $2.10. Send me 


Special Phlox Collection, postpaid 


Name 


0) Please send me 1929 
Nursery Book, free 





Address 
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GIGANTIC-DELICIOUS 


New Tomato ~ 


Giant of them all, yet perfect in form and 
quality. Single fruit m: 
mous slices—thick, firm, tender and almost 
without seeds. Temptingly colored and with 
that refreshing tomato flavor you like so well. 


“NEVER SAW IT’S EQUAL— 


























es platterful of enor- 


“I challenge anyone 
anywhere to find a spot 
or blemish on them. 
Oxheart is the result of years of effort to develop the 
perfect tomato. Supply limited. Packet 25c, }4 oz. 40c. 


New complete garden catalog for 
1929—shows new varieties of veg- 
etables, flowers and everything 
Write for it today. 


” 


FRE 


needed for the garden. 

















65 E. Chestnut St., 





THE LIVINGSTON SEED C 


Columbus, 





0. 
Ohio 





























Come to the 
Garden Clinic 


You Are Invited to Bring Your 





Questions to This Department 


VICTOR H. RIES 
















































Either seeds or seedlings 
can now be placed in the 
evenly spaced holes made 
by the marking-board 






The soil in propagating flats should be 
carefully firmed first, and then smoothed 
off in preparation for marking the rows 









Where many flats are prepared, a spiked 
marking-board or multiple dibble saves 
much time and assures accurate spacing 








HAT should be done out-of-doors 
in the northern garden at this 
time of year?—lowa. 


Your flower beds should be mulched 
with manure, or if this is not obtainable, 
with peat moss. Late summer-flowering 
shrubs should be pruned. Perennial and 
annual beds which have not been cut off 
and raked should be cleaned immediately. 
The hotbed should be prepared for use 
within the next month, and the coldframe 
should be attended to so that it will be 
ready for use in March. 


I have a beautiful begonia plant and 
wish to propagate it. How should I do 
this?—North Carolina. 

Practically all of the fibrous-rooted 
begonias, that is, those which have a 
more or less definitely erect stem, without 
a bulb, are easily propagated by stem 
cuttings. Take cuttings 2 to 3 inches 
long from the tips of the stem, removing 
all but two or three of the leaves, and 
after cutting off the stem just below a 
node or leaf, insert it in well-packed sand, 
either in a small box or in a flower pot 
arranged as illustrated in the October 
Garden Clinic. Rex begonias are easily 


propagated by cutting up the leaf in sec- 
tions an inch or two wide, containing one 
or two veins and a portion of the leaf 





stem. Insert sections about an inch deep 
in the sand, and in two or three months a 
new plant will be produced. 


What can I be doing indoors this month? 
—Illinois. 

The coldframe and hotbed sashes 
should be painted and reglazed, if neces- 
sary, so that there will be absolutely. no 
air leakage. All garden tools should be 
painted with old automobile oil. The 
lawn mower should be taken apart, 
cleaned and adjusted, the lawn sprinkler 
overhauled and the wheelbarrow re- 
paired. These are all things which are 
annoying to do during the gardening 
season. 


In the North, should maple trees be 


pruned now or later in the spring?—Min- 
nesota.. - - Pair 

Altho the average maple tree will re- 
quire no pruning except the - possible 
removal of low branches, this work pref- 
erably is done this month so that the 
wounds will have an opportunity to heal 
over and be less likely to bleed. This 
bleeding, tho not injurious to the tree, is 
often annoying. The same thing is true 
of grape vines. 


After a freeze in the far South, what 
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must be done to save the palms which grow 
out-of-doors?— Mississippi. 

Let all the leaves that show any green 
beyond the stem remain on the palm, 
even if this does look shabby, for the 
leaves will help the plant to recuperate 
more rapidly, and will protect the center 
spike, which is composed of the young 
leaves, from any late frost that may come. 
Sometimes, when the top or center cone 
has died back from the effect of cold, it 
is necessary to split it to allow the new 
growth to come thru. If palms are treated 
in this way, many of them will recover 
months after being nipped by the cold. 


How soon should I start my flower and 
vegetable seeds?—California. 

In the North it is best not to start them 
before the last week in February. This 
date may be advanced until, in southern 
California, it may be done immediately. 
If you have not already done so, bring in 
plenty of soil sc that it will be thawed out 
and partially dried out before it is used. 
A little sand and peat moss will materially 
lighten stiff clay soils. 


What can be done to make my geraniums 
bloom?—Connecticut. 

All potted plants bloom better and 
more profusely (Continued on page 50 
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ras Bowlfuls of A . 














If 1b 
Now You Can Have 







S ee Trea t! 
STRAWBERRIES ‘eens > 


own garden 








—90 Days After Planting —all Summer | 
—All Summer —All Fall for years! 
—Next Spring 
—Next Summer ¢ | A N T 


—Next Fall 


(and for another year or so) E V E R B EA R N G 
Noching nope Keith's super me || Ma ea\aasd eee f 


todons but freezing weather—you 


can pick 'em from under the frst —direct from the super- 
snow. Keith’s Super- Mastodon Pe Pt ae E *.. 

plants yield so bountifully that it treated fields of Keith 
seems a waste of time to bother Bros.— plants made so 


with one-crop varieties. Especially 
since Keith’s Super- 
Mastodons re- 
quire no special] 
soil or care. 





vigorous that they start 
lL Bar lame) o(ucrmer- tole Ws ob uele lt lu 
ae successfully i in any gar- 





of Eight , “ 
“Gentlemen :—I set Keith’s Super-Masto- 
don plants in May, picked first berries in 


den soil or climate, 
ia > > j ; 
without special [ill RSA PE raat 


care, Nothing our last berries 09 No 


z URTZ, ‘Smithville, Ohio 
to equal this Berries Until Xmas Time 


7 , 7 “Gentlemen:—Still picking K eith’s Super- 

V ariety for the nee Oct. 2oth, and there are still 

. ots of them, green berries an ossoms. 

h ome Or aS a peer theme 2 berries — to Xmas if the frost 
wou ol 


LOUIS JOHNSON, Grassflat, Pa. 


Thousands of Others Say That There 
NEVER Was Such a Wonderful Berry 


money maker. 


Ob Bef $100 per acre per day 


Strawberry Shortcake all Spring, 








Summer and Fall—in season, is often realized with ORDER EARLY 

out of season—made with oodles this great strawberry. es ; 

of rich, juicy, firm, 7 ae Orders Filled in Rotation 

sweet Keith’s Su- a ee The demand was tremendous last 
< VA =< —— - season; we were entirely 

ie ag yy ——> <a a sold out. Don’t order too 


late—send in your order 


tA . s int —NOW 





Prices: Prices based on 
real quality: $1 for 18 
plants, $2 for 50, $5 for 
| 175. Postpaid within 
4th zone. W rite for prices 
on larger quantities. Ex- 
tra Special: Personally se- 
lected plants 50c per 
of hundred extra. Orders for 


Hata at 


Extra Specials must reach 
us by March 15th to al- 
low special selection. 


FREE 


Catalog of Strawberries 
| —Keith Super-Mastodon, 
| Dunlap, Premier, Gibson 
and other leading varie- 
ties-Raspberries, grapes, 
etc., and Booklet on the 
“History of the Masto- 
don” sent FREE, 


KEITH 


BROTHERS 


NURSERY 
Box 13, SAWYER, MICH: 
































; » _— s 
test 

Growers of 
18 berries fill a quart box. ‘ior 
5 berries (°2¢$°) measure 8 in; Mastodon 

= ‘Strawberries 

3 berries weigh 2 ounces. é " “BUD” “BERT” 
= berry measures 5 in. around. 200 plants this year! =) “The Strawberry Twins’ "2 
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Tend Garden this 
Better Easier Way 


10 Times Faster Than Hoeing! 


Makes play of gardening! Easy to keep 
poe garden in wonderful condition. Saves 
ours of toil. Ver ight -cunaing. Works 
as fast as you walk. Kills every weed, 
stirs and aerates the surface soil. ves _j 
a perfectly smooth, finely pulverized J 
dust mulch that retains moisture. + ; 
Makes an ideal seed bed. cao a 

8 revolving steel blades 7% 
crumble the soil crust. Im- “7 it 
proved underground knife of 
plow-steel cuts and kills all weeds. Knife lifts 
the finely worked soil and fills it with air, re- 
leasing o great wealth of plant- -building elements. 

en gro 

invert the EASY and 3 adj oA By 
ja Re into position for or —ee. De- 
absolutely” GUA ANT ED! — 7 


New Low Prices 
Save money on the genuine EASY Gar- 
den Raiser. Investigate the new low direct- 
to-you express-prepaid prices. You'll be 
surprised how little it costs. Send now. 


WRITE 8e"4 Now for big, free, il- 


lustrated Better Gardening 
book. Contains many photos of the EASY. 
See the work it does. Shows the many im- 
provements. New facts about gardening. 
Sign and mail the coupon today! Don't 
put it off. Send N-O-W! 


sy MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Lincola, 




































Easy Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 32, Lincoln, Neb. 

Please send me, postpaid, a copy of the free EASY 
Garden Book and low prices. 


ee 
Z 
+4 


DIO Fe oS 6 dsb 6c oGs cc dep d Sa edcescecesceseues 








FOR 


20 
GALs 






ior 
WATER 










The low cost of the “Holyoke” 
heater is ap ted by thrifty 
housewives country, subur- 
ban, as well a6 city homes where 
gas is not available. Three cents 
fee twenty alone cA aa we 

2 t ry 
ve ‘Jou co “ 


formation this remark- 


Ware FOR FREE BOOKLET 





HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








just after they become pot-bound, 
that is, when the entire pot is filled 
with roots. To make up ~ the lack 
of food, the plants should be given a 
stimulant. An excellent fertilizer for 
this purpose may be made up of 1 
pound of potassium nitrate to % 
pound of acid phosphate. Water the 
plants every two to four weeks with 
1 teaspoonful of this fertilizer to 1 
gallon of water. Regular watering is 
necessary 





GARDEN LEAFLETS 


kins following garden leaf- 
lets, punched to fit your 
scrapbook, are available. Sim- 
ply send a 2-cent stamp, for 
each one desired, to Depart- 
ment L, the Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 


Moines, lowa: 


BG-!—Pruning Ornamental Shrubs 
BG-2—Miusic for Garden Festivals 
BG-3—Plants for Shady Places 
BG-4—School Garden Clubs 
BG-5—Freeing the Lawn of Weeds 
BG-6—. a with Ornamental Ber- 


BG-7— Rock Garden Plants 

BG-8—The Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Bulb Chart 

BG-9— Bibliography of Garden Books 

BG-10—Trees and Shrubs with Un- 
usual Autumn Coloring 

BG-1!—Continuous Bloom in the 
Perennial Border 

BG-12—Vines for Home Beautifica- 


tion 
BG-13—Data for Garden Planning 





I have a small greenhouse (10 x 20) 
in the corner of my house. At what 
temperature should I run it?—Mis- 
souri. 

The temperature of a greenhouse 
varies with the crop grown. Warm 
crops such as begonias, ferns, and 
palms prefer a temperature of about 
70 degrees by day and 60 degrees at 
night. Cool crops such as cyclamen, 
primroses, Cinerarias, bulbs, and 
sweet peas prefer 60 degrees during 
the day and 50 degrees at night. 
Violets prefer a temperature not 
over 50 degrees in the daytime and 
45 degrees at night. This will call for 
continuous ventilation during the 
greater part of the day to make up 
for the heat of the sun. Of course, it 
is very difficult to grow a wide range 
of cut-flower crops in one greenhouse 
because of these varying tempera- 
ture requirements. 


How soon may fall-planted peren- 
nial seedlings be set out?—Georgia. 

In the extreme South, fall-grown 
seedlings of hardy perennials such as 
the Shasta daisy, and biennials such 
as the wallflower, the foxglove and the 
Canterbury bell should be planted 
out during this month. 


When _may annual flower seed be 


— 

wers for early spring 
bloom may be sown in the house dur- 
ing late February. For the less hardy 
it is best to wait until late March in 
the northern states. In the South, 
hardy annual flower seed may be 
sown immediately, tender flowers a 
month later. 


What broadleaf evergreens are avail- 
able to grow in the South?—Alabama. 

The English laurel, the holly, the 
evergreen privets (Ligustrum j japonica 
and Ligustrum lucidum), the ever- 
poen hawthorne, the magnolia, the 

nglish oak, and. many other forms. 
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Let Green's 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
solve your home planting problems 


You will have correct and individual mee worked out 
for your entire grounds, large or small——incorporating 
your own ideas. 

Landscaping, reflects the taste of the owner. We know 
blooming periods, also effects obtained by right varieties 
—relieve yourself of these problems, ee the beauti- 
fying to us—and save money. Special page in catalog. 


Beauty Bush 


will give a touch of the unusual to your garden or lawn. 
Recently imported from the Orient. An amazing foun- 
tain of delicate mak flowers. Year round beauty in foli- 
age. Grows 6 to 8 feet high when mature. Very hardy. 

Green’s Rock Garden Collection will lend charm to 
your grounds. 

New Sngiioh Hybrid Delphinium—large flowers in 
hues from light blue to deep violet. 

All the above explained in GREEN’S New 1929 Free 
CATALOG. It also shows our Shrubs, Flowers and 
Fruits in nature’s colors. Buy direct and save 1/3 to 
1/2. Over 50 years’ experience. Satis- 
faction Seman. Cash discounts for 


early or 

GREEN’S 
NURSERY COMPANY 
61 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 









to Playf 
| | fasy to Pay 
6 DAYS’ #ROnly a Buescher 


TRIAL b} Pes Sazophone sives you these extre fea- 
— _ tures—Snap-on 

You can get B& 

any Buescher Ui 

Instrument 














pay for it on ¥ 
easy terms 
to suit your 
convenience, 
Write for 
details and 
free litera- 


Nee ROSES 


as the best for 78 years. Millions 
ot OrSate delivery guaranteed anywhere in 
the U. 8. Write for your free copy of 


“New Guide toRose Culture” 


i issued. This great new book, exquisitely 

illustrated in nanael colors, = e 
famous rose plants, magnificent assortment, new and old 
— also other plants, shrubs, bulbs = seeds. Tells 
how to s egy a beautiful book, ¥ mine of 
information ives car. years’ ex- 
perience for the ~~3y-— the beginner. Success 
is assured. A, ye start now and know 
free. Edition limited. Send 

















new pleasures. This book is 
Established 1850. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 190, West Grove, Ps. 






















Every Woman Wants 
Moore 
ne ae 
To Fo hang wet No hammer 
Wil ae not mar walls. 
100 Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
Grighesbess of Moore Push-less 
~*~ for all pictures. 


DAHLIAS “vantas’ 





DAHLIAS 


Our catalogue tells you how to grow them. 
It is free. Write for it. 


COLONIAL FARMS - - Coatesville, Pa. 



































“If We Had It to 
do Over Again 


[Continued from page 15] 


lace below. I would like an extra 
—. or a playroom which could be 
madeintoa bedroom as the needs of the 
family grew. Altho it would cost more 
money, a larger lot, perha one an acre 
out in the country would be very 
fine, but we must stop somewhere. 

In a way these criticisms represent 
the problems of an architect. He is 
asked if he can design a six-room 
house that can be Built poe say, 
$8,000. He answers yes, and submits 
sketches. This and that is added; 
rooms are enlarged; the quality of the 
tilework is made better, and gradually 
the house is increased ‘until the cost 
is a great deal more than the origi- 
nally stipulated sum. The owner for- 
gets his first simple requirements in 

enthusiasm for a finer and more 
livable home, and the poor architect 
is too often accused of not being able 
to do that which he says he can do. 

In this discussion of the interior of 
the house, = arden has been almost 
a agen e first plan shows a 
ro eins ‘of what the garden 

em be. This was submitted to 
Francis Asbury Robinson, Better 
Homes and Gardens’ consulting land- 
scape architect, and his criticism is 
shown on the second drawing, which 
takes full advantage of the vista to 
the end of the lot and segregates the 
court and vegetable garden away 
from the flower garden. Mr. Robin- 
son has also screened the vegetable 
garden from the flowers by placing 
the garage nearer the, center of the 
lot, still using it as part of the back- 
ground of the lower garden. 

So we have our Better Homes and 
Gardens’ staff house and the way it 
grew into being, as an effort to plan 
an economical and beautiful six-room 
house to fulfill the designs of the 
readers of Better Homes and Gardens. 
In the February issue there will be 
another house. It will be of frame 
construction. Then, in the March 
issue, we are going to study the costs 
of these two houses, getting estimates 
from five widely separated parts of 
the United States in order that our 
sens in all sections of the country 
may figure the things that need to be 
allel for in estimating the costs of 
their future homes. In the March 
issue, we shall also take up the stud 
of the two houses from the stand- 
point of color sheme and interior 
decoration and the cost of such deco- 
ration. 

Altho we call the house illustrated 
in this article the “staff” house, it is 
really a house for our readers, and 
we appreciate any criticisms you 
may make. We will then know how 
nearly we have met your desires. 
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Yes... your garden 
is big enough for a 


Planet 


To have a garden you must plant seed. And. 


to havea good garden means frequent, thorough 
cultivation. If your garden is anywhere from 
25 x 30 feet, up, you, too, will find a Planet Jr. 
pays. Pays in straight, even, uniform seeding. 
Pays in easier, faster, cleaner weeding. Pays 
in less drudgery, more pleasure, superior re- 
sults. Pays in the vastly greater interest it 
brings to your gardening hours. 

To thousands of home gardeners the Planet 
Jr. No. 25 combination seeder, single and double 
wheel hoe proves the bestinvestment. Plants, 
covers and rolls the seed. Weedsand plows and 
cultivates. A complete garden tool, useful every 
day you can be in the garden, from Spring to 
frost. Completely described with full informa- 
tion and pictures, pages 7, 8 and 9 of new Planet 
Jr. catalog—mailed free with copy of our famous 
little gardeners’ manual—“Home Gardens— 
How to ‘Grow What You Eat’.” 
your copies today. 


S. L. Allen & Co., In 
Dept. 102-A 
Sth and Glenwood Ave. 


Write for , 
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Home of Mr. Boyd 
Buckwalter, Scranton, 
_ before Moderniz- 


Same house aseer 
modernizin 
hay provary- ep Stated Shingles 
laid over the old siding. 


1035 Island St., 


For Roors ans Swe-Wa 





Plan Now to Modernize 
the Old Home 


SINCE the nation-wide 
WEATHERBEST Remodel- 
ing Contest in 1927, our Service 
Dept. has been furnishing home 
owners, builders and lumber 
dealers with practical sketches 
of how old homes can be modern- 
ized by laying WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles right over old 
sidewalls and roofs. 

Send 10c (stamps or coin) for 
book ‘‘Making Old Houses Into, 
Charming ‘Hemee” with full 
particulars about securing this 
service without obligation 
WEATHERBEST STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Ine., 1035 
Island St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Western Plant—St. Paul, 
Minn. Distributing Ware- 
houses in Leading Centers. 


Wearnersesr Sramep Surnere Co., Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. ¥. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Send Booklet ‘ "Mekios Old | Bouses 
TAINED MIRGLES, {ate amine Homes” and details of Wearnersesr Old Home Modern- 
ing Service. 








jo kinds Gladioli mailed 
for 10c and names of four 
friends wee ar row flowers. 
beh ee SPREE, bulb 

pages Mirabilis. 


Ss. W. PIKE, Seedsman, Bae Charles, Ill. 


Pe es 
rite today 


features not found in 
ter Homes and 
for your copy. Our 


- SHENANDOAH, IOWA 





nt _— a 


/ Works Off 
Your Home 


LIGHTING 
CIRCUIT 


\ speciat 
-\. wiring 


* 


You Will Love It On Sight 
Automaticovencontrolturnstheheaton andoff 
as needed. Large aluminum lined electric fireless 
cooker in the bottom slides in and out like the 
drawer in a desk. Also automatically controlled. 

Works right off home lighting circuit. Does 
everything any good range will do and more. 
Low in price and operating cost. 


COOKS AS FAST AS GAS 


Never before has anyone offered an electric 
range as quick to operate—simple, practical, 
time-saving, economical, attractive, and truly 
beautiful in design. 


Write and Get My Factory Price 


Ask for our new big catalog and special introductory 
offer. Low cash price—or easy payments. Direct from 
factory. Here's where you can get the finest electric 
range at a wonderfully low factory-to-you price. 30 
days trial. Money back if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. Write today for new big catalog and special offer. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
807 Union Avenue, Alliance, Onio 








MODERN 
6ROOM HOME 






Why not live in a modern new home of your own instead of 
in an old and shabby rented house that is costing you a fortune 
every year? You can build a new home on the STERLING 
PLAN and pay for it with your rent-monqy—as low as $8.10 

per month for a 6-room house. @ even advance cash 
to help you build, if you own a well located city lot. 


Build Now and Save Money! 


ship you any home you select, ready to 

tut to fit, FREIGHT PAID TO YOUR 
ATION. No high interest or f 
Bend 25¢ in coin today beautiful or Book 
of Sterling Home Pians and select the home that 
you us to ship you. 


TiS. Wenona Aves ‘Bay City, Mich: 


“New Guide toRose Culture” 


Just issued. Exquisitely illustrated in natural colors. 
Gold mine of information for the beginner in rose growing. 
Gives simple instructions on how to grow 
Roses and other desirable plants, shrubs, bulbs and seeds. 
This beautiful book free on request. Send for your copy 
today. Don’t miss it. A post-card will do. Founded 1850. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 190-A, West Grove, Pa. 


Puss GIFTS FS 
Send tor circular of articles 
at reasonable prices 
ELMAY NOVELTIES 
Port Jetierson Station, Long Island, N. Y. 
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An Economist Views the Home 
[Continued from page 18 | 


are closest to the homes. When we look, 
as economists are always doing, for the 
master-key to prosperity, we will find it 
is nothing more than the well-worn key 
to an ordinary front door—the front door 
of our typical home. Sunshine cam- 
paigns, optimists’ clubs, prosperity pa- 
rades, and all the other better-business 
drives are mere whistling for the wind 
unless they start in the home, operate in 
the home, and reach the final goal in the 
home. In other words, national pros- 
perity must start in the home and radiate 
outward. Any attempt to reverse the 
process is but jiggling the pendulum of a 
run-down clock—you may get a few 
ticks out of it, but it will not run. 

Now this development of national 
prosperity of a lasting kind is not a grand 
and sketchy program, but specific, con- 
crete, immediate and practical in the 
extreme. 

As the economist views the home of a 
father, mother and children, it needs 
several definite things: 

First, as a preliminary or foundation, 
every home needs a budget. Budgeting 
is usually not a 
question of financial 


inheritance laws of your state and also 
the federal inheritance tax laws with re- 
spect to the particular property you own. 
If you do this, my conjecture is that your 
will will be signed, sealed, and safe-de- 
posited within twenty-four hours! 


UCH arethe things which an economist 
sees when he viewsthe home. He sees 
intelligent and resolute budgeting. He 
sees alert watchfulness of investments, 
no less than their wise choice in the first 
lace. He sees the tragic results of ‘Died 
ntestate’’ (that is, without leaving a 
will) replaced by the immense benefits 
of well-planned wills or living trusts, the 
latter being among the splendid inven- 
tions of modern times. Economists of 
the newer schools, however, see farther 
than this. Such economists are deeply 
concerned not only with the tangibles 
but with the intangibles. They desire in- 
tensely the fullest measure of prosperity 
for the home, knowing that this is the 
origin of prosperity for the nation. 
Fourth, every home should be buildin 
up a heritage, bequest, and legacy o 
ideas as well as 
prosperity. These 





power or mental ene’ 
power, but of will 
power. It is simple 
to understand, eas 


ing to some experi- 
ence, it may be for- 
midable to finish. 
However, the budg- 
et must be the bed- 
rock of the home. It 
is an essential of do- 
mestic soundness, 
just as it is the 

asis of business 
solvency. 

Details of house- 
hold budgeting 
have been discussed 
repeatedly, and I 
would leave it to the 
individual family to 
work out its own 





A WORKABLE BUDGET 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 
to start, but accord- A of the budget (not 


as condensed 
shown on page 18) worked 
out by Professor Owens for 
Better Homes 
readers, together with an 
explanation and discussion 
of his plan, has been pre- 
pared to help you set up a 
workable budget for the 
new year. We shall be glad 
to mail a copy of it to you 
on receipt of 2 cents to 
cover postage. Address De- 
partment L, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and ask 
for Leaflet No. BJ-1. 


and Gardens 


are the four major 
economic needs. 
Let me illustrate: 
This summer a 
family wasextreme- 
ly eager to obtain 
exten tm 699 and 
iographies of some 
of its earlier mem- 
bers. Altho cost was 
not allowed tostand 
in the way, it was 
found to hysi- 
cally Patel to 
get the desired data 
even on some of the 
dat dbs id 
Sometimes families 
have spent thou- 
sands of dollars in 
acquiring even the 
most meager facts 
of their genealogies. 


as.that 








budget with the 

help of the one pub- 

lished with this article and excellent 
manuals that you can now get from 
banks or other organizations. 

Second, with the budget set up—and 
followed up—the next step toward great- 
er prosperity for the American home is 
watchful investment. I say ‘watchful’ 
because countless agencies are teaching 
the need of “prudent” investment. 


F course, an investment should be 

prudent, but hardly a day goes by 
without someone bringing to my atten- 
tion some impaired investment. Origi- 
nally the. investment may have been 
prudent, but today it is pitiful because 
conditions have changed. Investments 
must be watched continuously. 

Third, the next step is the making of a 
will. To my eternal astonishment, I find 
many homes which neglect the making of 
wills. Strangest of all, some persons think 
that in their case there is no will. This is 
not so. Everybody’s prosperity is cov- 
ered by a will; the only question is wheth- 
er the state shall make such a will or 
whether you yourself shall make it. In 
other words, do you want the courts to 
distribute your property by rigid laws 
and régardless of personal conditions? 
Or do you prefer to decide these impor- 
tant matters for yourself? At least, and 
I urge this upon you very strongly, in- 
form yourself fully and in detail upon the 


Hence, I ear- 
nestly advise you 
to preserve the history of your home. A 
little thought and energy exerted by you 
now will give! your children a priceless 
possession in later years. Never mind if 
these children don’t take genealogy very 
seriously now, any more than you did in 
your childhood. Plan for the day your 
children will read with interest the family 
facts you had the foresight to gather and 
treasure in anticipation of just such a day. 
To an economist, the keeping of home 
records is not sentiment, but sense. It is 
thoroly worthwhile to collect, preserve, 
and bequeath photographs and records of 
homes and families. It is especially valu- 
able to provide a legacy of the conclusions 
and lessons that one has learned from life. 
In conclusion, therefore, and ing 
strictly as an economist now, I heartily 
condemn and censure the home for the 
past stupid and willful waste of human 
experience and experiment. The follies 
of jazz do not compare in sheer wicked- 
ness with this crime against coming gen- 
erations—the crime of not recording and 
ane the lessons of life. In the same 
reath and by the same token, here then 
is an opportunity. Very simple, very 
practical—every home can start at once 
to gather and preserve its tangible assets. 
a A thus perpetuating and improving it- 
self, the home can become, in a still 
greater sense, the very heart of the pros- 
perity of our nation. 
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Aids to Better 


Housekeeping 
[Continued from page 30] 


tiny lever at left quickly shuts off the 
alarm bell. 

All is modernism, it would seem, 
for even the bathroom has been in- 
vaded, and pleasantly, too, judging 
by the bath-rug of soft cotton-chenille 
with its smartly angulardesign. It is 
available in several soft, lovely colors. 

The non-breakable vacuum food 
jar, lined with porcelain enamel, not 
only has the advantage of perma- 
nency, but also several other excellent 
features, such as rustproof construc- 
tion and the welding together of the 
outer and inner container in one unit. 
This one-piece construction avoids 
leakage of liquid into the insulation 
space and increases the insulation 
efficiency of the container. Having a 
wide mouth, it is usable for both 
liquid and solid foods, either hot or 
cold. It is made in pebbled black or 
green and offered in either 1 or 2- 
quart sizes. 

A dish-drainer which permits one 
to scald the dishes without simulta- 
neously scalding her ankles is the one 
os at the bottom of page 30. 

he high sides of this heavily tinned 
pan direct the water in the way it 
should go—which is out into the sink, 
thru the opening at the lower end. 

Every family who has ever tried a 
flashlight finds it indispensable there- 
after. For inspecting a corner of a 
dark cupboard, inserting a new fuse 
in the fuse-box, and for seeing the 
time at night, it is a real aid. The 
new model shown has several conven- 
ient features: the octagonal lens-ring, 
which precludes the possibility of its 
rolling off the table; thé safety-lock 
switch, which makes impossible light- 
ing by mistake; the ring for hanging 
in a convenient place; and, most im- 
portant, the adjustable beam, which 
can be diffused or can be narrowed 
into a searchlight and cast 200 feet. 





| BACK YARD PLAY- 
GROUND CONTEST 

| WINNERS 
AST February Better Homes 


and Gardens started a move- 
ment for better back yards for 
children. To give it impetus 
a contest was announced on 
the subject: “How We Fixed 
Up Our Back Yard for the 
Children.”” A generous time 
limit was set so that folks 
would have the spring and | 
summer to carry out play- 
ground plans already made. 
The entries are all in and 
judged and here are the win- 
ners according to the rules of 
the contest: 

First prize, $25, L. J. Car- 
ter, 3404 North Twenty-fifth 
street, Tacoma, Washington. 

Second prize, $20, Mrs. 
Nelson Mallory, 117 Callo- 
way street, Macon, Georgia. 

ird prize, $15, Mrs. W. 
W. Crowe, 3406 Second ave- 
nue, Richmond, Virginia. 

Fourth prize, $10, Mrs. F. 
H. Misner, 6839 Holdredge 
| street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Honorable mention, Mrs. 
| George Baxter, Box 255, 
Union, Oregon. 
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Wash comb and brush in 
CREOLIN solution 








Shampoo with CREOLIN 


/+olection 
Sor hair and scalp~ 


2—This is important—Combs 
and brushes are often the 
source of scalp troubles. Keep 
them sanitary by washing 
them at least once a week. Use 
two teaspoonfuls of Creolin to 
one quart of water. 


RE is a simple and effec- 

tive way to keep the 
scalp healthy and the hair in 
fine condition: 


1—Shampoo your hair every 
10 days. Make your shampoo 
as follows: Two quarts luke- 
warm water, small quantity 
castile soap, one teaspoon- 
ful of Creolin. After a thor- 
ough shampoo, rinse the hair 
with clear water. 


CREOLIN PEARSON 


MERCK & Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Send me FREE, book on home sanitation, per- 
sonal hygiene, first aid, and care of domestic | 


Nae. ~| MERCK 


Name 


This Year Plant STAHELIN’S 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


Here is the sensational thoroughbred—the 
—enormous yielding, giant sized, 
all-season everbearer! The only genuine 
MASTODON developed from original parent 
lants secured by F. C. Stahelin Son 


h exclusive contract with the originator. No 
others compare with it—in size, yield or profit. As 
bigh as 3 quarts plant. Produces 3 to 5 times 

per acre. Yields $1500 an acre and more! A 
St cae profit maker. Illustrated in free catalog. 
BRICOQ—T*e favorite of all mid-season 

and late varieties. Big yielder. 

Splendid shipper. Withstands frost. 
PREMIE The first strawberry on the market! 
Bears heavily before others. In big de- 
mand. Cooper, Pearl, other varieties, illustrated in catalog. 
FRUIT TREES At Wholesale Prices. 
Big, sturdy, highest 


grade stock. Lowprices on Apple, P Pear, Plum trees, etc. 
La - ‘t OUTH HAVEN PEACH—A perfect eating fruit. 
market demand. Marvelous tw bin Roe not winter-Kill. 


tsells all others. Brings highest prices on the market. 
FREE Illustrated Catalog 

Hardy Disease-Free Plants money-making plants 
Stahelin plants are northern on virgin soil, which ever offered. Gives valuable details on b ta Ee 
roses and 


Tilustrates in full color the finest 
grown 
assures highest quality healthy, big-rooted,sure- ‘ucers of the year—all varieties of straw 
producing strains. Absolutely free from disease. All pan 2 Ly PT Te, Bar- 
at once for FREE copy. Write today! 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. 
Box 26, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


—and for the 
dog, too 


Creolin- Pearson has 
such a beneficial effect 
on the hair that it is 
used extensively in car- 
ing for the coats of prize 
dogs, and others. If you 
are interested in dogs, 
send for our pamphlets 
on “The Sanitary Care 
of the Dog.”’ 


People who have been troubled 
with itching scalp have found 
quick relief by following these 
suggestions.Creolin is both an 
antiseptic and a disinfectant. 












Get a bottle of Creolin today 
— at your druggist’s 




















Guaranteed. Prices remarkably low this year. gain Prices. Send 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON, P 




















FORDHOOK 
MARVEL 
DAHLIA 


Eight New Prize-Winning Dahlias 
—of huge size, artistic formation, 
and exquisite colors—truly marvels 
of beauty. These Dahlias won the 
highest awards wherever exhibited 
—two Gold Medals, a Silver 
Trophy, and the Supreme Award. 
Burpee’s Annual tells about all the 
best things for your garden. 


Six New Gladflow- 
ers that originated 
in Scotland, as large 
and lovely as we 
have ever seen. 
They are fully de- 
scribed in Burpee’s 
Annual. 


Among the New 
Sweet Duos in Bur- 
pee’s Annual is Ruf- 
fled Rose, a fine com- 

anion to Flufty 

uffies, the first of 
the Ruffled Sweet 
Peas introduced by f 
us last year. 





MRS. GALBRAITH 
GLADFLOWER 


THIS 
GREAT 
GARDEN 
BOOK 


ree / 











W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Buildings Box14 Philadelphia 


Sendgme a Free Copy of Burpee’s Annual. 




















































The Flowers and Vegetables you would like to see growing in 
your garden—read all about them in Burpee’s Annual. 

This is the Catalog that tells the truth about The Best Seeds 
That Grow. It is a beautiful book of 172 pages, easy to read, 
fullof picturesandgardennews. Burpee’s Annualoffersthebest 
in Vegetable Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Farm Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, and Roses. 

Market Growers and Florists use Burpee’s Annual as a 
reference book; more than a million amateurs use it as their 
garden guide. No matter how much you already know about 
gardening, you will want the latest issue of “Burpee’s”. Itstrue 
and accurate descriptions will help you plan your garden. To 
many the Burpee Specialties are of particular interest, but which- 
ever varieties you choose, you are assured of Tested Seeds, 
full of life and vigor—Seeds that are Guaranteed to Grow. 





NEW GOLDINHART CARROT 
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HERE are many small 

i projects the handy 

man or boy can make 

in the home workshop that 

will be found useful and con- 
venient. 

The average home has no 
space for an umbrella rack, 
so the umbrella is usually 
hung in the coat-closet or set 
in such a position that every 
time the door is opened it 
greets one by falling out.The 
umbrella rack shown in the 
photograph may be fitted into 
a cornerand does not interfere 
with the hooks or the hanging 
space. 

The base for the umbrella 
rack, shown by Figure 1, is 
the first part to make. M ake 
an are of a circle on a 9” x 9” 
board, and using the coping 
saw, saw to line. A strip 1 
inch wide to fit the curved 
edge of the base is made next 
and assembled with brads and 
glue to the 9” x 9” board. 
This part of the rack is to be 
fastened with nails to the base- 
board in the corner of the 
closet. 

Now make the part shown 
by Figure 2. The pattern is 
to be laid out with the com- 
pass from the center lines as 
shown. The board for this 
part can be about %4 inch 
thick. Using the coping saw, 
saw to form and bore holes 
for the screws. 

Sandpaper all surfaces of 
both parts and finish them by 
painting, or staining and var- 
nishing, as you choose. After 
the finish has dried, fasten the 
base in place as directed. Then 
fasten the part shown at Fig- 
ure 2 to the wall, about 26 
inches from the base, using 
roundhead screws. 


(CCUNKER tongs will save 
a great deal of time for 
the person who tends the fur- 
nace. It is such a slow job to 
fish out the clinkers with a 
poker. Clinker tongs will also 
save wear on the grates, for if 
the clinkers are not removed, 
they must be ground and 
broken up by the rolling of 
the grates, often causing a 
great strain on these parts. 
To make the tongs, select 
two pieces of small gaspipe 
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for the Home Craftsman 


Small Projects the Handy Man or Boy 
Can Make in the Home Workshop 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


or iron rod. Heat them in the 
furnace, and using a hammer, 
bend and form as shown. Flat- 
ten at the point where they 
are hinged together. Bore 
holes thru the parts for a 
stove bolt. The end of the 
bolt may be riveted over the 
burr to provide the tension 
desired in the joint. 

The handles for the tongs 
are made by boring holes in 
pieces of broom-handle to re- 
ceive the ends of the tongs. 
Fancy handles can be turned 
by the maker who possesses 
a small turning-lathe. There 
is a tendency for the handles 
to crack. To prevent this, 
metal ferrules or wire may be 
wound around the handle, as 
shown. 


Ne 


ay 


_ ee 


Play-bench and Seat 








HE furnace shoes shown 

in the drawing are sandals 
made of wood and leather. 
They are slipped on over the 
shoes when walking from the 
foot of the basement stairs 

to the furnace and coal bin 

\ while tending the furnace. A 

| » great deal of coal dust is 


Shoe Mat 


aie 
; woop 


Furnace Shoes 












tracked upstairs on rubber 
heels and slippers, especially 
in homes operating steam 
plants which consume soft 
coal. 

| wee . To make the shoes, select 
, a piece of board, place the 

| 

i 






























a | shoe on it and trace around 

“a the sole. Using the coping 
oO saw, saw a piece of the board 
4 to fit each shoe. Next, tack 
pieces of leather strap over 
the toe and around the heel, 
as shown. The furnace shoes 
or sandals can also be used 
when hosing the basement 
floor. 











SHOE mat, a strong one, 
something like that which 
is illustrated on this page, 
in addition to the cocoa mat 
at the foot of the basement 
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Clinker Tongs 













Umbrella Rack 









ARMSTRONG 
Gabforniofom ROSES 


BLOOM ANYWHERE 


Please write name and address in 
margin and send it in for our new 
1929 Catalog—illustrating and de- 
scribing more than 200 of the 
world’s newest and finest roses. 


Armstrong Roses 


grown in our rose fields—the most ideally 
situated in the world—will please you 
with their large size, great vigor and 
prolific bloom. 

You may safely order by mail. 

Armstrong Roses are carefully packed for 
shipment and you will receive them in 
good condition, no matter in what part 
of the U. S. you live. 
Order from the catalog and enjoy 
deautiful Armstrong roses, in 
Jull bloom two or three months 
after planting. 


412 Euclid Avenue, 
Ontario, California 


Armstron 
Niireeries 

















MAULE’S 


Pisn peter SEED BOOK 
free 


When You Piant Maule Seeds 
You Plant Success 
p° you want a Superb Gar- 

den? Then Plan it with 
Maule’s Free Seed Book. 




















ure house of success-mak- 
ing information. And it 
shows hundreds of fine 
flowers and vegetables. 
MauleSeeds are pedigreed 
by a 52 year record of ever- 
increasing value; the highest 
quality seeds at the lowest 
prices. A Post Card will 
bring our New Seed Book. 
Write for it NOW. 


Wm. Henry Maule 
Box 101, Phila., Pa. 








30 Cactus 10c 


ORCHIDS OF THE DESERT 


Much pleasure may Interesti rious 
derived in growing . ~# A. 
Cactus from ¢ Rw tiful, brilliant blos- 
Everyone delight- i zaquuaua soms. The oddest 
at $ = of all plants, grow 
ys his in many shapes 

sizes, thrive 











ous plants as they 
come from the ground, 
Many of the flowers 
are wonderful for 2m 

their great size, deli- Bi 
cate colors and fra- 

france. Cultural direc #4 
bh Bae 


3 little care, and en- 

fame dure the heat and 

fm dryness of the ordi- 
nary living room. 


ECIAL 
Cactus int, 





3 
EVERYTHING PREP . 
CATALOG FREE. sure 
221 C. F., 


+ SOc; 7 for $1. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT 
BURG, MICHIGAN. — 








stairs, will provide a good 
means for wiping the 
shoe soles and rubber 
heels before ascending 
the stairs. 

A board 12” x 18” is 
necessary for the shoe 
mat. To the sides of this 
board are hinged two 
metal clips that close 
down over and hold ma- 
terial placed on the 
board. The clips are 
made by bending 
strips of sheet iron 
to fit the board and 
assembling them to 
the sides of the 
board with screws 
or nails. 

For the mat cov- 
ering, a common 
burlap potato-sack 
is excellent. The common sack will 
cover a board of this size and clamp 
to it nicely. Because the fabric is 
stretched on the board, the soles, and 
especially rubber heels, can be wiped 
more vigorously than is possible on a 
soft mushy pad. Rubber heels and 
coal dust are good examples of rubber 
stamps in that they leave prints on 
varnished floors, carpets and rugs. 








A piece of bent 
metal strip is 
nailed to the 
pole to receive 
the clothes-line 


NY child will enjoy his or her 

midday lunch if it is served in 
attractive miniature dishes at the at- 
tractive play-bench shown in the 
drawing on page 55. Often a child 
can be induced to eat and drink a 
desired quantity when served in this 
manner. 

Complete plans and details for mak- 
ing this play-bench and seat can be 
obtained by sending 2 cents for post- 
age. Address the Toolcraft editor, 
Better Homes andGardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


 peeages applying putty to a win- 
dow sash, paint the sash with a 
coat of oil. This prevents the oil from 
being drawn from the putty into the 
wood before the putty has had time 
to set and thereby prevents it from 
crumbling. 


The average person finds it diffi- 
cult to do a good job of soldering. 
The following suggestions should be 
followed: The soldering copper must 
be tinned, the work clean and free 
from rust, and the copper must be 
held on the work until it is heated to 
the melting point of the solder. A 
flux of soldering paste or acid should 
be applied to the work sparingly. 


It is dangerous to use files and 
other tanged tools which do not have 
handles. The sharp point intended to 
be driven into the handle often causes 
painful injury by cutting into the 
palm of the hand. 


Removing ashes will not raise dust 
if you make and use this device 


; (iz - 
| DAMPER 
| } 
HINGES 








r; 








eas /~\ 








45 S. 14th Street, 


Which F. lowers 
Are Best 7 


—For Edgings and Low Borders 

—For Tall Beds and Backgrounds @ 

—For Pots, Porch Boxes and 
Baskets 


—For Mounds and Rockeries 


Answers to these questions and help- 
ful suggestions are given in 


WOODS aasivetsar 


Catalog 


With words and pictures it describes more 
than 175 varieties of flowers and tells the 
best varieties of vegetables to grow in your 
home garden. It is one catalog you will 
surely find helpful and interesting. 

Every Better Homes and Gardens reader is 
urged to write for freecatalog. Post card or 
letter request brings your copy promptly. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
Richmond, Va. 





AND STAMPS 


WANTED 


Pres YOURSELF! It pays! I paid 
J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for a single 
copper cent. Mr. Manning, New York, 
$2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams$740 for a few old coins. I want all 
kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 
I pay big iums. Offer $100 for 1894 
Dime, S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel {not buffalo} and hundreds of other 
amazing for coins. Get in touch with 
me. Send 4c for Large Illustrated Coin. 
Folder. It may mean much profit to you. 
Write today to 

NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
De FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(Established 28 Years) 


OLD MONEY 
























TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
Your neight SIA YEAR ISCENTS 
know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- 
week news Gigent from the Nation’s Center. Bright, 
in: . dependable, different--nothing else like 
ip, politics, science, travel, 









it. W 
fun, lots o pictures, nstruction, entertainment. 
Trial 13 weeks--13 big issues--Only 15 Cents. 
or $1 for full year. nd now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept.73 Washington, D.C. 












Landscape your home this year. Get our new 
free 1929 catalog. Let it help you solve your 
piontins problems. Everything listed complete 
or farm or city lot. Special: 2 year 

Calif. Privet $5.00 per 100; Spirea 
Van Houtte 10 for Boos. 


Allen's Nursery & Seed House 
Box 14 Geneva, Ohio 
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fast. In the homemade candy business ‘ little 
fellow” has the ‘big ata disadvantage. We 
furnish tools, FREE explains. 


Dept. AJs2408 WASHINGTON, D. C. 










































WIN AN $89 WOODWORK- 
ING MACHINE 


ETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS offers as first 
prize in our whittling contest, 
open to all, an $89 combina- 
tion wood-working machine, 
complete with electric motor, 
including planer, circular saw, 
disc sander, buffing wheel, 
turning-lathe, emery grinder, 
and drill chuck. 

Prizes will be awarded for 
the best drawings or models 
of useful articles forthe home. 
Toys also will be considered. 
All articles must be made 
with the jackknife, coping 
saw, and hammer. No draw- 
ings or articles will be re- 
turned, but descriptions of 
those of merit will be pub- 
lished in the magazine. 

Second, third, fourth, and 
fifth prize-winners will each 
receive a 2-pound box of de- 
licious candy. 

he contest closes March 
10. No drawing or model 
that is received after that 
date will be considered. 

Send your drawing or your 
article to Frank I. Solar, ool- 
craft editor, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. 











Removing ashes from the furnace 
raises a dust in the basement. To 
avoid this, insert a tee containing a 
damper in the smoke pipe and to it 
connect a funnel-shaped piece of gal- 
vanized iron and apron large enough 
to cover a metal ash-basket. Leave 
a small opening in the front to admit 
the shovel, and hinge a section of the 
apron for removing the basket. When 
ashes are shoveled into the basket, 
the dust is sucked up the chimney. 


To make a hanger for stove-lifters, 
bend a piece of wire in the form of a 
hook. sen one of the stove bolts 
on the gas or other stove and bend 
the wire around it. The stove-lifters 
usually have a ring sewed to one 
corner. Hang the lifter by the ring 
on the hook, which is fastened to a 
convenient place on the stove for the 
lifter to hang. 


To prevent the clothes-pole from 
falling off the clothes-line, nail a piece 
of metal strip, bent as illustrated in 
the drawing on the other page, to re- 
ceive the clothes line. Instead of 
weakening the end of the pole, as is 
the case when a notch is cut, the 
metal fixture strengthens it. 


When using two eolors of paint on 
jobs which adjoin each other, one 
color must dry before the other is 
applied. If the first color applied is 
not allowed to dry, the colors will run 
together. 


_ A key-cabinet, fastened to the wall 
in some out-of-the-way place, in 
which rows of hooks are fastened and 
labeled to receive keys, is a con- 
venience inany home. If you haven’t 
something around the house that will 
serve as a cabinet, you can make one. 


Many fires have been started by 
coals lodging in the head of a broom 






Beautify Your Home “*cost™ 


fl You will save a lot of money buying your Lawn Fence, Drive 
4 Gates, Walk Gates, etc. direct from my factory at the low 


‘ — which my Straight Line Selling Plan makes possible. 
A a ozens of beautiful styles to select from. 
Write for Free Catalog today and see the money my 
Direct From Factory--Freight Paidf 
plan will save you. Remember my low prices are delivered prices Jf 
—I pay the freight. Over a million satisfied customers save a ff 
lot of money by sending orders to Brown whenever they need 
Lawn Fence, Farm and Poultry Fence, Poultry Netting, Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, Furnaces, Cream Separ- 


ators, Paints, Tires, ete. Everything guaranteed satis- 
a wae factory or your money back. 


Catalog Free 


Don’t wait but send for catalog Now— 
you'll find a big worth while saving on 
everything shown in this book—100 Pages b. 
of money saving ns. The high quality none 
of Brown's Products low prices are known the country @s.9= 
over. You take no risk when you buy from Brown,—selling Pitre, 
direct aeasy 40 years. Orders shipped within 24 hours from yy) 
. time received—no waiting—no Write for catalog 
© now.—Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. |) 
— Dept. 321 titer en 
Cleveland, Ohio 
















































YOUR RENT 
Will Buy 


Your Home 
THE VALENCIA 
4 Srooms —< bath 


$1,555 


STELLA 

YL OL 
TYLER LAE 
Prices Vz 














Bz: independent. Own your home! All you need is a Jot and some cash. 

f you can do work yourself you may need no cash. Builders say they save 
$ up! We furnish specified material of highest quality, free architec- 
ture, and finance you. interest, 6%. 

Choose from 100 distinctive designs, 3 to 9 rooms. Modern throughout: Warm quilt 
insulation saves % fuel bills; hardwood floors; colorful kitchens; linen closets; medicine 
cases; phone ; Clothes chutes; built-in conveniences! a 

Easy monthly payments: $23 to $90. Plan-Cut gives you stronger, Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

-defying h x teed for t Toe t. 4 a 
Secorisl comsce machine sawed, notched ard ready for eaact fitting on | ,1257 Case St., Davenport, Iows 
and 1 ease send me Free Plan Book. 


the job. Nocostly hand-sawing. Saves 30% in la lumber - - 
waste. Saves 3940 hand-saw cuts. In addition, you get wholesale, mills- I am interested in: 





used to sweep around a furnace. to-you savings. Easy-to-follow plans and instructions. Get facts now! Oo — eh 
Before you hang a broom on a wooden 
nartion in tie moment, oe | GQOrdon-Vantine |... 
ere is no fire in the broom straws. 
PLAN-CUT GUARANTEED HOMES! 
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PEW Ii ere) tLe 


Your Own Grounds 


this Bo ok 
























Ww the help of our book, “ How to 
Landscape The Home Grounds”, 
you can landscape your ows grounds 
expertly and at small cost. It will save 
you the Landscape Architect's fee, 
and assure you beautiful effects. 

“How to Landscape The Home 
Grounds” was compiled by a promi- 
nent Landscape Architect. It is written 
in language that anyone can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 


By means of simple charts and draw- 
ings, each step from start to finish is 
illustrated. Plans and cost estimates 
for every type of home are included. 


The book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc., to obtain the 
most artistic effect, and how to choose 
exactly the right variety for each loca- 

tion. Many other landscape prob- 
“ib lems made clear. 


¢ SEND COUPON NOW! 








5 dhe STORRS ¢ HARRISON CO. 
Box 2A, Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for which please send me 
your book “How to Landscape the Home Grounds. 


Name - 
Pres anna nnn n nnn nnn nn enna nner 


MAGALLONS STRONG 
PPLANT FOOD *} 




































For 25c. you get this new booklet and a 
food. The booklet tells how to succeed 


House Plants, etc. A 
level teaspoonful of 


NiTROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a 
rich, liquid, odorless plant food. 
Far ahead of any you have 
ever used. It is easy to use 
and costs only I4c. per gallon. 
A I-pound can of Nitrophoska 
will make 100 gallons of liquid ~ ‘ 
plant food. Will be sent with book- 48 

let for 65c. postpaid. Order today. 

SOLD BY DEALERS 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CorPoRATION C= 
Garden Department 
285-C Madison Avenue New York 
Bhi 











Learnto hea- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





A\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
Profession offering remark- 
3 able opportunities. Immedi- 
} ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to—Write today for details. 


Combined with National School of 
20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Is. 








Checking Up With Your Children 


[Continued from page 29] 


your failure by hard times over a section 
of the country, but in the home, you 
must face the fact that you have only 
yourselves to blame. While this is shat- 
tering to personal esteem, it is also in- 
spiringly satisfactory, for it means that 
by a change of location you can save 
the business. 

The wonderfully hopeful thing about 
the parents’ job is that up to the chil- 
dren’s adolescence or even later, we can 
undo our previous mistakes to a great 
extent if we will try hard enough. Bad 
habits can be unformed, good ones. built. 
It is harder, of course than if one started 
right, but for the children’s sake it must 
be done. 

Whether the balance sheet was good 
or bad, we will want, as the first step 
toward improvement, to check over the 
general features of the business, making 
sure that there is nothing here to circum- 
vent our efforts. 


OINT No. 1. Do you live in a place 
where a child can grow wholesomely? 
If you don’t, you ought to move. As 
one mother said, “I can rear my own 
child, but I cannot rear a neighborhood.” 
The handicap of bad neighbors, it seems 
to me, is too much to struggle against. 
Point No. 2. Are there arrangements 
for children in the home? You think 
you’ve heard some- 
thing about that 
before? Indeed you 
have. But when I 


sleep. Tremendously important, not only 
in building good health habits but in 
forming a fey amiable outlook and in 
doing away with myriad disciplinary 
problems. 

Point No. 6. Parental attitude toward 
the children—one of the biggest things. 
Have you been oversolicitous or neg- 
lectful, too strict or too lax? Have the 
children been forced to take second place 
to a host of activities outside the home? 
Watch this point in 1929. 

Point No. 7. Equipment for develo 
ing the children physically and along the 
lines of books, music, art, and in the 
mechanical and manual arts. If it is lack- 
ing, it should be supplied. 

All of these points, you will readily see, 
have to do with the parents rather than 
with the children. And that’s where any 
efficiency expert you may call in—the 
pediatrician, the psychologist, the psy- 
chiatrist—will tell you to begin. Let me 
make one prophecy. If you will bring up 
to standard - seven things, you will 
find that your home inventory has 
changed marvelously from bad to good 
even tho you have done nothing directly 
to the children themselves. Strange, how 
the children’s serious faults vanish when 
the parents correct their own serious 
shortcomings! 

I can think of no better use for 1929 
than to build up our 
homes in these 

seven respects. 
Then we can all ex- 







can of Nitrophoska; the popular plant 


learned not long 
ago that a recent 
census of new homes 
being built in a cer- 
tain section of the 
Middlewest re- 
vealed that in 90 
percent of them no 
arrangements were 
provided for chil- 
dren, I resolved to 
keep right on talk- 
ing about it. The 
arrangements I 
mean include, as a 
minimum, a pleas- 
ant room indoors 
where the children 
can have their toys 
and play undis- 
turbed and a pla 

space outdoors wit 

equipment suited 
to the children’s 
ages and needs. The 
home business can’t 
function efficiently 
without these, and 
if the present loca- 
tion does not afford 
place for them, bet- 





LEAFLETS ON CHILD 
CARE AND TRAINING 


N receipt of the necessary 

stamps to cover postage, 
Better Homes and Gardens will 
be glad to send you any one 
or all of its leaflets on child 
care and training. Each one 
of the following leaflets, ex- 
cept B-C 2 and B-C 7, which 
require 4 cents in stamps, 
will be sent you promptly on 
receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 
Address Department L, Bet- 
ter Homes and Cardens, Des 
Moines. Be sure to calculate 
the proper postage, and to 
specify the leaflets you de- 
sire. 
B-C 1—Mothers’ Club Hel 
B- Child 


C 2—The Home for the 
B-C 3—Foed for the Child Under | 


Year 
B-C aE” ag for the Child From | to 
B-C ae for the Child From 2 
to 
B-C 6—Books for Parents 
B-C 7—Books and Music for Small 


Children 
B-C 8—Approved Toys for Children 





pand together in 
1930. 

There will, of 
course, be problems 
with the children. 
But how few are 
these, and how easi- 
ly handled when 
the background and 
parental attitude 
are right. 


EXT month we 
will discuss the 
technique of deal- 
ing with a problem. 
But now let me sug- 
gest one more busi- 
ness method for the 
J Fr greeny home to 
opt as the year 
begins. 
eep books in 
which will be set 
down the problems 
you are trying to 
work out, the meth- 
ods you use, your 
successes and your 
failures. Just how 
to do this will be 





ter find a new one 
if you really want the home business to 


rosper. 

Point No. 3. Harmony among the 
adult partners. A home cannot realize 
its fullest possibilities with dissenting 
heads any more than a business can. 

Point No. 4. How about disturbin 
outsiders? No good business man woul 
tolerate a person who antagonized 
and drove away customers. Yet many 
parents feel that they must put up wit 
relatives or even servants who spoil or 
bully the children. This is a matter 
which must be handled by the individual 
according to the situation and the person 
involved. But let’s not, in 1929, allow 
our children to be handicapped and the 
home ruined by outsiders. 

Point No. 5. Regularity of meals and 


discussed more at 
length next month. I only urge you now 
to get ready. 
ouldn’t the Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Scrapbook be an excellent place for these 
valuable records—for they should be the 
most valuable that will be there, these 
that you yourself make? File alo 
with the plans for last year’s garden an 
for next year’s, records of the children so 
that you. may be helped to rear them as 
you would like. And just as garden 
dreams come true if you plan and work, 
these other dreams come true as well. 
The children’s record book will serve 
vital uses. It willshow you exactly where 
ou stand with regard to the important 
eatures of the children’s development, 
and it.will be a great help for reference 
when similar problems arise later. 
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Lamps Lose Bows 


and Furbelows 
[Continued from page 23] 


skin seem sallow, while those which 

reflect a warm golden light nearest 

the color of a candle flame, such as 

a or apricot tones, give a most 
oming effect. 

If you wish to choose lamps for use 
on tables, you will probably find that 
the most appealing styles have bases 
of pottery, painted wood or metal 
(sometimes trimmed with mirrored 
panels). Glass bases are fashionable, 
too, but those restfully cool-looking 
water-bottle types seem more appro- 
es for spring and summer use than 
or all-year-round service. Some glass 
bases have pretty embossed re- 
sembling the exquisite models of the 
famous French modern designer, La- 
lique. Those simple little colored 
glass bases of the colonial type with 
pleated chintz shades are still very 

pular for inexpensive bedroom 
amps. 

Several simple bases of gleaming 
metal often have no adornment other 
than the rich luster which is inherent 
with them. What a striking contrast 
they are to the lamps with antiqued 
finished and ornate decoration which 
recently have been so popular! Some 
are of burnished copper and others of 
highly polished steel or brass. The 
more expensive ones are even plated 
with 99 percent pure silver and 24- 
karat gold, and their fine-textured 
parchment shades in soft pastel colors 
are smartly trimmed with metal discs. 


ANY of the pottery bases are 

typically modern in‘their irregu- 
lar outlines. They have crackle or plain 
finishes in ivory or pastel tones and 
simply embossed or hand-decorated 
designs. Some of the more conven- 
tional styles are of the familiar Italian 
type or in the cruder jug and urn 
shapes. A decidedly unique group of 
lamps is made by the mountaineers 
of North Carolina. No two of these 
bases are ever exactly alike, because 
their glaze is obtained only in a 
wood-fired kiln in which the flames 
strike in a different way each time. 
Parchment shades are hand-painted 
to harmonize perfectly with these 
bases. Fantastic contours are more 
frequent in the wooden bases, an 
moreover, they are sometimes pain 
in bright orange and yellow, reds, 
blues, greens or purple. 

In case you want quite the most 
ultra-modern table lamps, you may 
have some of frosted, etched glass 
combined with steel. They are ex- 
amples of the new concealed idumina- 
tion, the light always being hidden 
from view—sometimes behind a fan- 
shaped slab of glass or within an 
angular glass shaft. They appear 
rather formal and are especially 
appropriate for use on consoles or 
buffets. Among the very smartest 
new lamps are some of highly polished 
solid brass in slim, attenua’ ee, 
— and the stag being a typi 
motif. 

Most lamp shades this season are of 
familiar materials—parchment, mica, 
silk, and paper treated to resemble 
parchment. But the silk shades espe- 
cially are very different from those 
with which we are best acquainted. 
Just as Easter bonnets are no longer 
the fancifully beruffled, pleated and 
flowered creations of former years, so 


[Turn to page 64] 











By Planting 


You Can DOUBLE Your Straw 
these Two Marvelous Varieties 




















erry Profits 


The forerunner of a new race of Strawberries, GREAT- 
HARVEST KING EST of all June bearing varieties. Frost-proof, im- 


ly productive, vigorous. Gives you a bi 
Wo cmell hoon Sortenate to be the 


We consider ourse 


g spaying crop when others fail completely. 


rst to offer this great money-maker to 


talog completely describes and pictures HARVEST 
mea a ab Daan ya oar tg See «oo chaahtha ital ot Jone tenting cuaweeninn 


Perfected MASTODON 


Commences to beara few weeks after planting, giv- 
ing three big crops within 18 months. Single - 
ries measure 5 inches around, 18 fill aquart box. We 
are the world’s largest growers of this grand vari- 

and nowhereelse can you secure our GENUINE 
PERFECTED STRAIN. By careful and intensive 
propagation methods we have eliminated all drones 
and unproductive plants assuring you a full crop. 


Double- Life -« a 
RASPBERR 


The kind that bear young and produce big paying 
crops for years. EMLONG’S Hardy Northern Grown 
Fruit Plants are noted far and wide for remarkable 
health, eeeene “pte anna wot — | 
periment nown p an . Yo 
te c tio will be determined by the 
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Box F 


Way To Get It? 







& SONS “HGH Box 2, Stevensville, Mich, 
Van Dusen DWARF Fruit Trees 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 


Send for free catalog to-day and find out why these 
famous Van Dusen Dwarfs both beautify your garden 
and give you plenty of fruit for home use—remember 
our dwarfs fruit in half the time and occup 
half the space—in addition they are muc 
plant, much easier to care for and very easy to pick. 


Catalog describing these Dwarfs, Roses, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals free for the asking. 


Van Dusen Nurseries 





can make & 


FRUIT PLANTS, FRUIT TREES 
SHRUBBERY and ROSES at 

Our practical up-to- 
Wholesale Prices 9°" orsctice! up-to: 
methods give us finest quality at lowest possible cost. 
Growing ourown stock and selling it direct toyou at 
anominalone-profit-price, eliminating several deal- 
er and agent profits, enables us to give you most for 
yourmoney. We tee absolute satisfaction, as 
the stock sent you will be fresh dug and carefully 
packed, reaching you ina perfect growing condition. 


FREE Big “olor caTazoc 
WRITE TODAY, SAVE MONEY! 


A post-card will bring you our big money- 
saving instructive catalog, truthfully describing 
all of the worth-while varieties of fruits for farm 
or garden. A complete assortment of ornamentals, 
climbing and bush roses, bulbs, etc. Landscaping 
Advice and Service Free, Send for catalog today. 













DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 


less than 
easier to 


Geneva, N.Y. 












«WANT SOME MONEY? 


Here’s A Wonderful 


COSTS NOTHING fi.i°%ci Socuit, Sre 
plan, all details are 
Gres you, free. Write today for beautifully 
idea book telling about our meth- 

ods which have made so many women ind 
dent. Learn how easy it is to make from $10 to 
to $25 per week in the most delightful home work 
you canimagine. Don't miss this opportunity. 

Write Now—It’s FREE! 


ESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-A, Adrian, Mich. 
a ee ee ee 

4 FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 

OP _,Devt. 89-A - Adrian, Mich. 
? Please send me, FREE, the book 
on Fireside Industries showing how 


lot of 








State. 




















Weave Colonial Rugs special to 
order. Fascinating homecraft. 
Learn in 30 minutes. Loom Book 
FREE. 

360 Factory SC) Boonvilie: N. ¥ 


PAYS BIG! 
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ROWING 300 NAMED 
VARIETIES, $etuiings, alse 


gladiolus. Ask for catalogue. 


A. T. Edison, R. F.D. No. 2, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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EAR Boys and Girls: It 
1) is quite a while since last 
summer, but I’m sure you 
haven't forgotten all about the 
long vacation you had. What did 
you do? I shall guess that some 
of you spent many happy days on 
the lake shore, and some were 
climbing the mountains, and oth- 
ers of you might have been at 
home helping around the house or 
entertaining your cousins. 
Sometime when you are not too 
busy, sit down and write me a 
story or a letter telling me all 
about your vacation, and the 
thrills and spills you had! Or, you 
might like to tell me about some 
very interesting party you had 
one time. Remember, children, that if 
your story is used on this page, you will 
receive $2. Address all letters to Louise 
Rockwell, The Children’s Pleasure Chest, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Birds’ Dinner 
Is our happiness and anticipation dur- 
ing this holiday season, we must re- 
member that not everybody is as happy 
as we, and that it is our duty to try to 
make them happy if we can. Among these 
are the birds. While we are eating all we 
can of turkey, vegetables, pies, and plum 
pudding on Christmas day, there are 
probably many little birds very hungry, 
so let’s give them a 
Christmas dinner and a 
tree. 

Have your dad fix a 
shelf with a round hole 
in the center onto a 
window sill on the south 
side of the house. Then 
fix a small pine tree, or 


™) The Childr 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


On the Story Ship 


dells, 


— Marguerite Gode 


a branch of a large tree, in the hole. This 
is the birds’ Christmas tree. For their 
turkey you can tie a piece of suet on the 
tree and bayberries or barberries will take 
the place of our cranberry sauce. Also 
the birds will like seeds from a sunflower 
head and bread or cake crumbs for des- 
sert. All these things can be scattered 
under their Christmas tree. 

It is a good idea to feed the birds for a 
few weeks beforehand in the place where 
you intend to put the tree; then they will 
have become accustomed to eating there. 

It will be lots of fun to watch them eat 
their dinner from inside the house, but 
you must be careful not to make a sudden 
or quick movement or to talk too loudly, 
for this would frighten them and their 













en's Pleasure Chest By. 
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When Mother Shagabo reads to Tagabo 
And Cousin Benny Bear, 

They take a trip on the story ship 
That travels everywhere. 
Sometimes they stop at Gosling Town, 
Or search out fairy 
Where children fish for little dreams, 
Deep in the wishing wells. 
They may find hidden treasure caves. 
And dine with pirate men; 
Until the story ends and they 
Are safely home again. 


dinner might not digest. Besides 
feeling happier yourself when 
you know the birds have 
had their dinner, they will re- 
member it and in return will eat 
the bugs and insects that would 
destroy your trees or plants 
next summer.—Eleanor Harrigan, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 


Luella Sells Seeds 


I THOUGHT you might be in- 
terested in what I am doing 
with my seeds this year. Mother 
has some large dahlias, flowered 
zinnias, double balsams, and beau- 
tiful curly petunias. I have mari- 
golds, some pretty red snap- 
dragons, coxcombs and lovely sweet will- 
iams. I am saving seeds from the pretti- 
est of these plants. I make small enve- 
lopes out of plain writing paper. On the 
front of the envelope I paste a colored 
picture of the flower, and on the back of 
the envelope I write the directions for 
planting the seeds, and I tell the colors. 
I made Christmas gifts of these envelopes. 
The seeds I had left after making 
Christmas gifts, I put into small enve- 
lopes like the gift envelopes, only they 
won’t have pictures on them. Instead, I 
shall print on them “Leugene Seeds’’ and 
sell them for 5 cents a package. My 
brother’s name is Eugene and mine is 
Luella, and that is why I name them 
“Leugene Seeds.”’ 

Last spring I sold 85 cents worth 
of seeds in a few minutes. Some 
persons told me that they got some 
very pretty flowers from my seeds 
and were glad to have them so 
cheap. Next spring I shall have 
even more seeds to sell because I 
saved more this (Look on next page 
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summer. I am glad that mother gets 

Better Homes and Gardens because I 
et many ideas from it.— Luella Carol 

Dchisedie, Towson, Maryland. 


For Mother Nature’s 
New Year 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


ERE are some New Year resolu- 
tions, month by month, for out- 
door boys and girls: 

January—I will rival the garden 
sunflowers in running a lunch counter 
for the birds. 

February—I will go hiking in the 
woods to read the footwriting of the 
little wild creatures in the snow. 

March—I will watch the horse- 
chestnut and the hickory buds. They 
are wise not to lay aside their leather 
stormcoats, even tho the weather is 
bright and warm. 

April—I will attend the coming- 
out parties that the mother trees give 
for their leaf and blossom children. 

May—I will play a trick on the 
flicker; when he calls “‘wake-up!’’ 
early in the morning, I shall be out 
already making friends with the 
feathery folk. 

June—I will not make the wild 
flowers ‘‘wild’’ by snapping off their 
heads or pulling them up by the feet. 

July—I will be like Jenny Wren— 
as happy on a rainy day as when the 
sun is shining. 

August—lI will take a vacation trip 
to the palaces of the royal butterflies 
and moths. I shall meet the monarch 
of the milkweed, the viceroy of the 
nettles, and maybe an emperor. 

September—I will run a race with 
Bunny Cottontail—eating carrots 
and spinach. a 

October—I will make saucy faces— 
but only on Hallowe’en pumpkins. 

November—I will go exploring 
with my sharpshooting eye. Perhaps 
I shall discover a sleepy caterpillar 
tucked away for a winter nap. 

December—I will learn to know 
some of the winter trees—the oak by 
its scraggly limbs; the Lombardy 
poplar because its hair stands on end; 
the elm by its lacy twigs; and—our 
Christmas tree by the jolly secrets 
under it! 


Pop Corn Balls for 


Midwinter 
MARY LOUISE’S MOTHER 


OME snowy evening when you 

are wondering what to do, why 
not pop corn and make it into deli- 
cious balls? 

To make the sirup, you use these 
materials: 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of corn sirup 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

1% cupfuls of water 

Mix together the sugar, white corn 
sirup and water and cook until a 
small amount of the hot sirup when 
dropped in a cup of cold water forms 
ot alae mass. “ee 10 cupfuls 
of pop corn in a large mixing- 
bowl. It should be sal to rad 
Pour the hot sirup over the corn, 
stirring to mix the sirup evenly in the 
corn. As soon as the mixture is not 
too hot for your clean hands, sha 
it into balls, tiny or large, which- 
ever kind you like best. 

If you want. colored balls, add 
vegeta coloring to the sirup just 
before it is poured on the corn, but do 
not stir it any more than is necessary 
to distribute the tinting evenly. 
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HEN a product by outstanding merit, has been 

awarded a high place in public esteem, its maker 

is not only eager to protect its reputation, but 
is inspired to work for still greater achievement. 


Maytag perfection is carefully guarded by 544 individ- 
ual factory inspections given each washer in its journey 
from the raw material to the finished product. 


Having originated such outstanding features as the 
cast-aluminum tub, the Gyrafoam washing action, and 
the Roller Water Remover, and brought them to a high 
state of perfection, no flaw must be permitted to enter, 
In material, workmanship and performance, the Maytag 
must be of a character that will sustain the public con- 
fidence which has made its success possible. 


To appreciate Maytag perfection, you must wash with 
it. In this way the Maytag has sold itself to over a mil- 
lion women. ‘Telephone the nearest dealer for a Maytag. 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1893 


A card request brings an interesting booklet— 
oS Daler Methods oF em Laundering” 








Aluminum QUasher 
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Giant Pansy 


A_ remarkable achieve- 
ment, outstanding feature of the year in our trial 
grounds. Immense flowers produce copiously from 
spring to late fall—not dwindling in size during 
summer like former strains but true giants to the 
end. Gloriously colored in t variety of Pansy 
combinations. Vigorous, thrifty, easy to grow. 
Supply very limited. Pkt. 50 cts. 


True Blue Gladiolus 
Collection 22: ves, we sta new var 


ieties and improve this fam- 
ous assortment of easily grown “ en orchids’’. 
For 1929 it contains Mrs. Frank Pendleton, rose- 
pink; Red Emperor, enormous scarlet; Alice Tiplady; 
saffron orange; Peace, lovely white; E. J. Shaylor, 
deep rose; Flora, giant canary-yellow; Baron Hulot, 
indigo-blue; and Giant Nymph, soft_creamy pink. 
Postpaid, 3 of each (24 in all) $1.75; 12 of each $5.50. 


FREE New complete garden catalog . 
for 1929—new varieties of veg- # 
etables and flowers, everything n 
for the garden. Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


62 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio © 




















Treat burns 
as doctors do 


Unguentine is the 
standard antiseptic 
surgical dressing used 
in most hospitals. Stops 
pain, wards off infec- 
tion, promotes rapid, 
normal healing. Almost 
always, noscar remains. 
Send coupon today, 





REE 


The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. Z-1 3 
Norwich, N. Y. Send me trial tube Unguentine 
and “‘What To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
Also new Unguentine Toilet Soap. 















Instructions for build- 
ing, planting and taking 
care of pools of all sizes 
in our 1929 free catalog. 
Beautiful illustrations, 
some in natural colors. Over 100 rare lilies and 
other water plants. Includes list of collections 
for as low as $3.00. All prices unusually rea- 
sonable. Collections sent postpaid. Take ad- 
vantage of this offer. 
Send for Free Catalog Today 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box BH-1 Hynes, California 








Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 32] 


Poinsettia Discovery 


HAD such an interesting experi- 

ence with my Christmas poinsettia 
last year that I should like to have 
you pass it on to other readers. 

My poinsettia consisted of several 
cut branches thrust into the soil in a 
pot to look like one plant. When the 
flowers had faded, the pot was placed 
in the attic for some reason, instead 
of being thrown away. There it 
stayed unnoticed until May when I 
took it outdoors, intending to dispose 
of it. Of course, it had had no water 
since the first of January. However, 
I noticed the faintest green tinge at 
the tip of each apparently dead stalk, 
so I decided to leave the pot in the 
sun for a little while. I watered it and 
waited, and day by day the stalks 
grew more green. Soon leaves ap- 
peared. All summer it grew, and 
when I decided to take it indoors in 
September, I transplanted it into 
three flower pots, making three lovely 
poinsettia plants, each with a clump 
of roots as large as my fist. We are 
anxiously watching and waiting, hop- 
ing they will bloom for Christmas. We 
have enjoyed the accidental discovery 
so much that we intend to repeat the 
experiment this year.—Mrs. L. J. 
Carter, Tacoma, Washington. 


A Flower Lover 


WAS very much interested in Mrs. 

Clark’s account of her unusual 
columbines. They are among my 
favorites, and I have had wonderful 
color combinations but never such 
large ones. This year I had four zin- 
nias, a rose color, beet red, burnt 
orange, and a lighter red, which 
measured over 5 inches in diameter. 
Needless to say, I am trying to save 
seed from them. 

I wonder how many of “ourselves” 
have tried growing the “blue-eyed 
daisies’? They are almost as fine cut- 
flowers as zinnias, keeping fresh and 
lovely in a warm room for almost two 
weeks. Poppies keep well for me, too, 
but they must be cut early in the 
morning. 

I have learned a bitter lesson this 
year. I bought three rose bushes at 
the market, supposing them to be 
yellow, but when they bloomed they 
were common red ones. Hereafter I 
shall buy only from reputable growers 
or nurserymen! I would enjoy hear- 
ing from other flower-lovers.—Mrs. 
John Reo, Franklin Square, New 
York. 


A Rose Festival 


HE annual rose festival at Rose- 
burg, Oregon, is not so well known 

to the people of the United States as 
is that held each year by the city of 
Pasadena, California, but it a 
large place in the lives and thoughts 
of the inhabitants of this little inter- 
mountain town. We are told that 
hundreds of rose gardens are kept 
beautiful in the vicinity largely be- 
cause of the inspiration of the festival. 
If every community would have 
similar or otherwise appropriate cele- 
brations each year, they would go far 
toward beautifying the homes and 
making the gardens lovelier because 
they would instill a certain pride into 
these localities that would bring 
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De LaMare GARDEN Booxs 
225-H WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK. &. VY. 
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DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


.effective remedies for all 








ailments. Dealers everywhere. 
re ya SSE" FOO Ferscent s 
~ Polk Miller Products Cor 


1152 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. .— 








SPRAY FRUIT TREES 
of perfect frolt.’ sth success" 
ful year. 





DP. superb asters flower 

ty. Just enclose 10c coin to pay 

ihe wortn "ot seals tree wrth sac 
seed FREE. 

Randeoiph, Wis. 

















Box 12 





Prices—Service. 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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about just such improvements. When 
company comes every effort is made 
to make the home attractive. Just 
so, these festivals bring about a sort 
of community “dress-up” week that 
has a wholesome effect on the resi- 
dents as well as on the visitors.— 
Guy A. Peterson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Japanese Snowball 


I AM sending you a picture which 
shows the wonderful bloom of our 
Japanese snowball. You are no doubt 
familiar with the peculiar 

ment of the blossoms on the branches 
coming as they do in symmetrical 
pairs, sometimes with as many as 
seven pairs on a branch with a ~—_ 
blossom at the tip to round out 
symmetry. 

One morning last spring I cut a 
very fine sample to show our office 
force, and whi ile the various members 
were discussing the beauty and un- 
usual form of the blossoms, our chief 
. ineer, a product of “old Alabam,” 

ked into the office and icked up 
the branch of blossoms, looking at it 
for some seconds in silence. Then he 
said micron b “And yet there are some 
who say there is no God.” —Irving 8. 
Fenn, Lakewood, Ohio. 


The Washington Elm 


AS time ago there was an 
article in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens about the Washington elm. 
There is a branch of that tree now 
growing on our campus at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. One of our 
students conceived the idea of bring- 
ing a branch of that tree here. I 
don’t know how he did it, but I 
think he bent one of the branches 
and rooted it. At any rate, it grew, 
and now we have an offshoot of 
that famous tree. Our gardener is 
now trying to produce a “third gener- 
ation” member of this tree, and if 
he succeeds, the new tree will be sent 
back to replace the original one.— 
Jessie W. Foster, Seattle, Washington. 


Window Boxes 


| Pe. isn’t necessary for your window 
and porch boxes to look forlorn 
= lonely all winter if you will follow 

for making them attractive. 
Gat r pine or branches and 
“plant” them in the boxes, together 
with a few wild-rose berries or other 
native wild berries which are plentiful 
along country roadsides or in your 
own wild-flower corner. Keeping the 
soil wet will keep the branches green 
and fresh, and been tes weather will 
hold them firmly until spring.—Mrs. 
E. F. Butcher, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin. 


More Lilies 


I AM enclosing a snapshot of my 
Auratum lily. There were over 80 
buds on the stalk and 54 develo ee 
and opened, Another stalk wit 
buds opened a blossom that was 14 
inches across. We have taken we 
magazine for several years. 
we made a water garden of four halt 
barrels. It has been a wonderful suc- 
cess, and the pleasure of it was equaled 
ae Alin when our big lily was in bloom. 
of this type unusual? I 
was was prous enough of it that I wanted 
it with you.—Mrs. Ira W. 
Sa ng Vernon, New York. 
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EASY to have 
a velvety lawn... 
finer flowers,trees! 











With this simple method recommended by 
George W. Cahill, Gardener 
GROVER CLEVELAND ESTATE 


Princeton, N. J. 


HAVE used Vigoro on the 

Grover Cleveland Estate and 
find it wonderful,” says Mr. 
Cahill. “The grass is partic- 
ularly green and thick, although 
I used Vigoro only in the spring. 

“One large tree was appar- 
ently dying. I bored holes in 
the soil around it, put in Vigoro. 
This tree has taken 
new life and today is 
beautiful. 

**The flowers, of 
which there is a great 
variety, including 
shrubs, are blooming 
profusely and doing 
well. Vigoro cer- 








tainly has my endorsement.” 

To assure early results this 
spring, use Vigoro. It supplies 
all the elements of plant food 
required for early, vigorous 
growth, full development of 
fruit, flowers, foliage. 

It produces stronger root 
systems. It increases the humus 
in the soil. It helps check weeds. 
Clean, odorless, Vigoro can be 
applied with your kitchen col- 
ander. Costs only 10c to 20c for 
every 100 square feet! 

See your dealer now. Full 
directions in every bag—100, 
50, 25 lb. bags; 5 Ib. packages. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Clean, Endorsed by 
odorless, leading 
landscape 
can be sown gardeners, 
by hand! Makes better lawns, gardens nurserymen 


flowers, trees and shrubs 


SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 
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Als 
Introd 
APAN BARBERRY HEDGING $1 


= : « 
PATALEA (Umbrella Tree) . $1 











HYDRANGEA ‘Hille 0 of Snow” . $1 
5 ASSORTED FRUIT TREES for $1 
10 BIG J 

UICY GRAPE VINES 











Make 

7 = —— 
eces for your lawn 
and garden this winter. 


Saves 25% to 50% 


pa aR ~ ARBOR 


Dias cr bird houses, lawn seata, 
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LANDSCAPING 


X THE BETTER HOME 7 
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ETTER HOMES and GARDENS has published 
B this 44-page illustrated booklet to help you land- 

scape your home and realize your home and 
garden beautiful. 


q In this booklet you will find plans and planting lists 
for almost every type of lot and for nearly every kind 
of garden. In it are described the treatment to be used 
in landscaping long narrow lots, wide lots, irregular lots, 
acreages; the arrangement to be achieved in the formal 

arden, in the informal garden, in the garden for the 
children, and in several others. 


q The first chapter tells how to arrange the most im- 

ortant elements in your landscape. Another chapter is 
Saioced to the treatment of the unusual city lot. An- 
other considers tree and shrub planting. 


ie you plan to landscape your home in the spring or 
later on, you will want “Landscaping the Better Home.” 


After reading the pooklet, 1f you have any questions 
about any of the plans illustrated in it, or if you would 
like to have additional help with your particular problem, 
write to the landscaping i senetendat: BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS, and we shall be glad to answer them. 


@ Special plans, of course, have to be charged for at 
nominal rates to cover costs. 


phys shall be glad to send you a copy of “Landscaping 
Better Home’ if you send us 25 cents in stamps, 
which amount is exactly what the booklet actually costs 
us to publish. Address 


Department K 
The Service Bureau 


TITER Homes AnD GARDE 


DES MOINES~IOWA 


ehprou Realiz,, cal’ 


£ 



























Lamps Lose Bows 


and Furbelows 
{Continued from page 59] 


also have silk shades become strictly 
tailored. Many are made of arti- 
ficially stiffened china silk stretched 
very tightly across the frames, and 
usually they are stenciled or hand- 
painted in modernistic shaded pat- 
terns. Peaked shades are the favor- 
ites, and some consist of small irregu- 
lar panels of different colored silks 
outlined in braid and converging at 
angles. One novel style has cretonne 
in modern-art designs inserted be- 
tween two layers of georgette. In a 
similar fashion, patterns of chintz are 
sometimes inlaid between layers of 
parchment. 

Parchment, of course, is now, as 
always, tremendously in favor. Other 
skins such as goat, kid, and llama are 
also used. heir washable quality 
is sometimes stressed as a convenient 
feature. Almost every conceivable 
mode of decoration is used on parch- 
ment—hand-painting, cut-out ap- 
pliques, embroidery, and colored etch- 
ings and prints being especially fetch- 
ing. The pleated parchment shades, 
so much in demand during the last 
few seasons, are not seen so frequently 
now. An innovation, however, is the 
creased parchment shade deftly fash- 
ioned with contrasting colors on the 
flat surfaces and within the creases. 
Some of the most intriguing combina- 
tions are dark and light blue, yellow 
and orange, rose and gray, coral and 
cream, blue and yellow, and black and 
gray, and the shadow effects are 
charming. 

Mica appears to be gaining in 
favor. Flat panels of this glimmering 
material usually form the shades. Re- 
cently, however, a new method of 
curving mica has been developed 
which permits greater freedom for 
creating the curves and swirls of the 
new designs. Mica shades often have 
a trimming, usually of vari- 
colored layers of mica, and some- 
times they are delightfully engraved. 
Even buckram is now used occasion- 
ally for lamp shades, and it is supple 
and easy to mold into the new shapes. 
Most ccthenes shades are hand- 
painted or stenciled. 


T= influence of modernism may 
very definitely be seen in the new 
bridge and junior lamps as well as in 
the table styles. Some of the bases 
in metal or painted wood consist of 
inverted funnels or cones, and pyra- 
mid shades are naturally used with 
them. Among the striking wrought- 
iron and Swedish-steel bases may be 
seen some which are gracefully curved 
to resemble the stem and leaves of a 
flower. Their mica shades with un- 
even edges might be said to suggest 
the blossom. Other bases are dis- 
tinctly angular with abrupt set-back 
designs. Simple English brasses and 
pewter styles are very pretty and fit 
in well with most interior schemes. 
The more conventional bronze bases 
are often decorated with onyx from 
Brazil or Mexico. Green onyx is just 
beginning to be very much more 
popular than the white. 

Some perfectly irresistible lamps 
have been designed for children’s 
rooms—little floor lamps about 4 feet 
high and cunning table lamps. They 
have gayly painted wooden bases 
with funny animal figures and tri- 
angular shades of jolly English prints 
over parchment. 
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The Gardens of 
England 


[Continued from page 17 | 


almost universally used and certainly 
add much to beauty. They winter in 
many parts of our own country and 
might well be used more. 

— vegetables are not as 
varied, or, I think, as fine as our own. 
In fact, an Englishman once said to 
me, “There are only two vegetables 
in England and both of them are 
potatoes!’’ However, I obtained 
many hints in the vegetable gardens, 
all of which are beautified with flow- 
ers, flowering shrubs, and fruit trees, 
all exquisitely cared for and planned 
and planted with great attention to 
ornamental effect. English cucum- 
bers are much more delicate and of 
finer flavor than our own. The long, 
slim varieties are used. They are 
planted in paper pots sunk in cold- 
frames in early spring and trans- 
planted, pots and all, into the open 
at the proper time, thus getting an 
early start. In the United States, a 
large proportion are raised in green- 
houses. The Japanese Climbing Cu- 
cumber I find an excellent variety for 
my garden. . 


ABBAGE, as an early green, is 

stressed more in England than it 
is in our own country. It is hurried 
along as fast as possible and used 
when quite small, green leaves and 
all, so that the new cabbage so uni- 
versal on English tables is distinctly 
green and very delicious. It is much 
used, shredded, in practically all but 
cream soups. I have adopted the 
idea most successfully. It is cut, not 
pulled, and secondary small heads 
develop, which are used later. Single 
rows are often set as a border to beds 
of different vegetables and sometimes 
to flowers. 

My feeling for kohl-rabi also re- 
ceived a distinct fillip. This delicious 
vegetable should be included often 
in even, the small home-garden. Be 
sure to use it when it reaches the size 
of a small turnip and before it grows 
woody and tough. 

Vegetable marrow—the English 
summer squash—was useful to me 
only as illustrating different methods 
of cookery suitable for our own simi- 
lar vegetable which is infinitely better 
than the marrow. It is cubed, cooked, 
dotted with butter, seasoned, sprin- 
kled with cheese, placed in a buttered 
glass baking-dish and set in a hot 
oven, or, covered with a rich cheese 
sauce, sprinkled with cheese or 
crumbs and quickly browned. I 
never saw it cooked in my favorite 
method—cut in 44-inch pieces, dipped 
in beaten egg and water, then in 
crumbs and sauted until a rich 
brown in a frying-pan. 

Peas are eply marvelous in 
England! Never have I seen such 
thrifty, green, high, luxuriant hedges 
of peas as even the smallest English 
gardens exhibit! I know that dwarf 
peas are raised, but I have always 


blight troubles the pea in England. 
In England I noticed that peas are 
plapen farther apart than with us, 
and that the separate plants are 
sturdier and stronger. Sweet — 
are also more sparsely planted. They 
are often grown in groups of four or 
five plants spaced a few inches apart, 
the groups spaced at regular intervals 
in perennial borders having the ap- 
pearance of beautiful flowering shrubs. 


Lesiadalad 












sent us amount 


for the best all-season garden. 


to you from our own farm. 





seen them bushed. Apparently, no - 








Harris’ New Butterfly 


Delphinium 


Blooms All Summer From the 


Seed You Sow This Spring 


ng to $1.00 or more. 


and ask for our Seed Book today. It’s different. 





The gracefully spreading branches are covered with 
attractive blue and white flowers all summer. 
A beautiful hardy plant of medium height blooms the first 
& ~ summer from seed sown out-of-doors and continues to 
~ thrive and bloom for years. Gardens are more effective 
ea and bouquets much more pleasing when Harris’ New 
Butterfly Delphinium is used in them. 
Special Offer—For 20c in stamps we will send a large packet 

of Harris’ Special Blue and White Mixture with directions 
for raising and a coupon good for 20c on any subsequent order 


This 


Moreton Farm Delphinium. Our new Seed Book offers you seed of the finest 


4 Delphinium grown, both of our own growing and the best European varieties. 


My Be sure 
¥ It shows the unusual varieties that will make your garden distinctive and it 


tells you what, when and how to plant your favorite annuals and perennials 


It also tells about our special service for helping you 


Our free catalog is worth asking for today. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, R.F.D.6, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Border of Butterfly Delphinium blooming first year from Seed. 


plan your own garden. We are large growers of seed plants and bulbs, selling direct 











Pauline ae 


speaks on the 


Oth sense of 


the actress .. 


YING in so many cities, in so 
many different plays, I have ac- 


&reatest actresses 


quired a sixth sense. I have come to es 


sense coughs in the audience. I can feel 


them before I can hear them. 


“And each time a cough floats up 
from the audience I utter a fervent, 
silent wish—for the cougher’s sake 
and for mine—that somebody hand out 





Keep a box handy always 
5e—Two kinds: 
S. B. {Black} or the new Menthol, 








In the opinion of many theater- 
lovers she is one of America’s 


a few Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. 
They'll stop any cough—I know.” 


Unpleasant and dangerous coughs and 


colds — most of winter sicknesses — 


start right in the throat. Smith Broth- 
ers’ Cough Drops protect you! They 
soothe irritation and hoarseness, re- 
lieve cigarette-dryness — stop coughs! 
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You can grow prize-winning 


Kunderd 


Gladioli 


Gladiolus Book 
—FREE 


AT THE last annual Gladioli 
show Kunderd Gladioli again 
took the great majority of 
prizes. You can grow these 
same ey ty | in your own 
garden. A. E. Kunderd, the 
world’s most famous origi- 
nator of Gladioli—a man 
who has been breeding and 
Big Gladioli for nearly 
4 years — will tell you 
His new Gladiolus 
book. contains planting and 
from is instructions taken 
rom his long years of ex- 
perience. 

The book is also full of 
interesting Gladioli lore as 
well as descriptions of tog 
dreds of the finest Kunderd 
Gladioli. If you want to 
grow the famous Ruffled 
varieties, the newer Lacini- 
ated and other types, order 
from Kunderd, who originated them. This year 
there are sixty-three new Kunderd Gladioli ae. 
ties offered for the first time. The free book has 8 
pages of full color illustrations, Please use the 
coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 
118 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


A. E. KUNDERD 

118 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus 
book. 
Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
City 
State 


























Write For Your Gpy Today! 


Prepared particularly 
for home gardeners. 








varieties find no place in 

this book. Only kinds you can depend upon. 
You'll be interested in our new Bright pink 
Ruffied Petunia; Hardy Double Carnations in 
five colors; &@ new fragrant Sweet Pea; New 
Asters; New Zinnias ; New Vegetables. We've 
printed the sort of seed book you’ve always 
wanted. Send for it to-day. It’s FREE! 


HART & VICK, Seeds 








40-44 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. i 











‘buys 5 pk té 
: WILLS SEEDS 











ege- 
nd 
melons. 13 puts. vegetables: 2 kts. melons. All for 
ae " varieties, 
supplying ugipetonbaaentise 
Get cur valuable seed book, 


FREE CATALOG / ete 


py iting fr 70 famous W. 
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Mixed colors are not used in such 
a white and lavender being 

vorite selections. Sweet peas are 
magnificent in England; I have never 
seen them anywhere so luxuriant and 
beautiful. They are planted much 
farther apart than we grow them, 
each separate plant developing tre- 
mendously—both blossoms and bared 
are of incredible size. 

A row of fruit trees often incloses 
a vegetable garden or borders its 
wide central path. Sometimes they 
are espaliered, even when grown sepa- 
rately. Dwarf pear trees often have 
gooseberry bushes set between them 
at regular intervals, forming a border 
to a path. A row of lettuce is usually 
set in front, to be pulled when ready, 
to give space to some slow-growing 
vegetable just behind. 

pace in England is always care- 
fully utilized, and every foot of 
ground produces to its fullest capac- 
ity. age of head lettuce is often 
— mixed with onion seed and 
in rows in a bed, to be pulled 
vat an Early and late vensiallion 
are often mixed, the earlier soon ma- 
turing and out of the way. 

Celery is often a problem in the 
small garden, so much space is re- 
quired for banking. I noticed that it 
was bleached in paper tubes in some 
English gardens. ese tubes are set 
when plants are a few inches high 
and bigger and taller tubes substi- 
tuted later. If the celery is to be 
banked, it is planted in trenches, and 
a crop of lettuce is raised on the top 
of the bank of earth between—out of 
the way before real banking begins. 
This is, of course, similar to our own 
large market-gardens, but the method 
seemed somewhat different. 


Evergreens for 
the South 


[Continued from page 21] 


and its ability to grow successfully 
under Fivman. A trying conditions. 
Last spring we planted twenty of these 
shrubs, 5 feet h, with puddled 
roots (not balled) ter they had made 
from 2 to 3 inches of new growth, and 
every one of them lived and grew off 
most satisfactorily. Now in mid- 
summer they show 2 feet of new 

owth and seem to be as much at 

ome as if they had been in their 
present location for years. 

We have found the Ligustrums 
entirely free from disease and insects. 
This fact, with their natural beauty 
and ease with which they grow, make 
them a very desirable group for south- 
ern TF ies og 

anders are found in ontety 
every garden along the Gulf coast. 
They lend a charm which, for some 
reason, does not seem to be attained 
by any other shrub. At this latitude— 
200 miles north of the Gulf—the tops 
are sometimes killed by the cold, but 
they repay ten-fold for the little care 
necessary for their protection. 

Gardenia—the cape-jasmine of our 
southern grandmothers—is a beauti- 
ful plant which gives its fragrant 
flowers thruout the summer. This 

lant is still a favorite with many. 
The dwarf Gardenia is a very attrac- 
tive plant for pots and situations that 
call for a low-growing eve n shrub. 

When uk pom or tall screens are 
desired, the cherry-laurels are very 
effective, as they are shapely trees 
of —— oy : = as yd 
ground with the lower-growing Ligus- 
trums in front, the cherry-laurels pre- 
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| Genuine N 
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Flou er. \eeds 





Ask for Catalog 


chenley 


Gard ns" 


CHESWICK, PA. 
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eon Small Fruits 


Roses, Shrubs 


New varieties, quality stock, 

one Ey two-year-old plants; all 

in the great en area 

ty J - of Western New York. eel 
ur new catalogue, describing 

¥ and picturing Ten Roses in color will 

be sent free on request. Write today. 


c\_  T.S. HUBBARD CO. 
Box 18 FREDONIA, N. Y. 
Established 61 years tn the ge" Chautauqua-Erie 













—for centuries pehey be ve taken care of spomenren, flowers 
in an little np crevice. ROCKY MT. COLUM: 
BIN INDIAN PAINT aa # LUPE EAs 
BLAZING Sr R; P 


MARTIN J. CULLEN - 


ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS 


Beautiful Perennials for Rock Gardens 








BORES== 


quisitely illustrated in natural colors; 
offers and tells how to grow our famous 
plants. Writefor yourcopy. It’s free. 


Box 164 New Castle, Indiana 


~ eon of a life- 
time. Ex- 





HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
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American Farm 
1185-834 Ave. 8. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





seein’ Colo. 


is the title of a beau- 
tiful book on the cul- 
ture of roses and other 
plants; gives expert 
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Make More Money, 
From Your Fruit! 
Buy From Baldwin 


Srait end et make profits while doing 

it. it: That han boon lan f at Ques 5 See 

a tock never payat But Baldwin's produce —p 4 
—grown ex 

yields, berries, igh peteas ~ ool quia rofits. Our 

money back guarantee protects you See and 

our direct-to-grower sales policy eaves you 


dieman’s profits. 
Fruit Trees! 


We sell, and guarantee millions. Every plant es 
tree is first ay and true to name. Our 1929 stock is 
w ul. We illustrate and tell all eal it in our big 


Free Nursery Book 
A copy awaits your request. You owe it to f 


today and il 
our famous Growers’ es Cultural ‘Guide 























SEEDS fWenet 


Syamenaemelioe 


each of Petenies 89 varieties, 
eave treet we 
Order po ol 

. pay 
Se fay 
oe my new bar 
Dept. 869 hr Illinois 









sent a very charming effect. 

The Jasminums are low-growing, 
half-erect shrubs that are practically 
eve n in the lower South. Some 
of them are almost bare when the 
new leaves appear, while others carry 
their leaves thru the winter. This is 
the most graceful of shrubs and is 
especially pretty when planted in 
clumps about a large garden or in 
front of taller shrubs. In some va- 
rieties the yellow flowers appear in 
February and March, and coming at 
this season, add much to their value 
and attractiveness. 

A shrub that is attracting much at- 
tention in this section just now is the 
Nandina domestica, for which species 
we are indebted to Japan. The leaves 
are compound and red when they 
first appear. The plant is of medium 
height, very pretty, and in addition 
carries an immense fruiting of scarlet 
berries thruout the winter months of 
the year 

There are many desirable broad- 
leaved evergreens that are native to 
different parts of the South, among 
which we should mention as being 
especially beautiful and not difficult to 
handle, the azaleas, the mountain- 
laurel (Kalmia latifolia), holly, and 
magnolia. 


90 much cannot be said for our 
native holly, ss much used for 
Christmas decorations. This plant, 
with its massof bright red berries, pre- 
sents a striking picture in midwinter. 
The holly tree should be widely used 
in home plantings. Then there is the 
magnolia—Mississippi’s state flower. 
While there are several varieties of 
the magnolia, the one best known and 
most appreciated is the Magnolia 
gandiflora, which grows into an im- 
mense tree—the magnolia of the 
woods—filling the country-side with 
the fragrance of its mammoth blooms. 
Camellia japonica is one of the best 
known and most appreciated shrubs 
of the South. However, its growth is 
more formal than most of the other 
broad-leaved evergreens, and for that 
reason does not lend itself to the 
variety of uses as the other evergreens 
do. All the camellias are pretty, but 
that with | ae. double lowers 
appearing in February, interming 
with the dark green foliage, presents 
a picture which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

There are numerous other broad- 
leaved evergreens which, when prop- 
erly handled, will give satisfactory 
results in the South. Many of these 
deserve a greater degree of popularity 
than has been accorded them. They 
will doubtless attain their rightful 
place when some of our progressive 
nurserymen find it expedient to fea- 
ture them. This list should not be 
considered complete, perhaps, with- 
out at least some mention made of 
Aucuba, Japanese holly, Thea (the tea 
of commerce), camp or tree, box, 
euonymus, Magnolia fuscata—some 
of which are easily grown, and all of 
which will prove satisfactory under 
proper conditions. 

In this section of the South (Missis- 
sippi), planting can be successfully 
done at any time from early Novem- 
ber until March. However, experience 
has taught me that as a general rule 
shrubs planted in late fall or early 
winter thru with fewer casualties 
and a far better growth the 
first year than those planted in the 
spring. As is gen y known, the 
roots begin growth long before — 


is any perceptible enlarging of 
leaf bu 















~YALE~- 


Yale Fine 
‘Builders’ Hardware 


is Unique 








‘poe inspiration fired the 
genius of the artists originating the 
distinctive designs. Fidelity enthused 
the master artisans in their perfec- 
tion of workmanship. Permanency, 
coupled with utility, is the guiding 
star of the complete ensemble. You 
can neither ask nor receive more 


than is inherent with 
Yale Fine Builders’ Hardware 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 





YALE MARKED !S YALE MADE 
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New! A Crystal Tree 
You Can Make of Sealing Wax 


EAUTIFUL little 
trees in colored 
glasseffectsare the 
newest note in in- 
terior decoration. 
aa first they were 
ported and you 
al getthemonly 
insmart shops. But 
now youcan actual- 
ly make them your- 
self from Denni- 
son’s Sealing Wax 
and Crepe Paper. 
You will be amazed to see what lovely, fairy-like 
effects you can produce with such simple mate: 
And there are many different minature trees you 
can make—shortones with quaint, twisted trunksand 


tall slender ones with odd little shining leaves that 
look as though they had been spun from colored glass. 


FREE Instructions for Making 


You can get all the needed materials, together with 
printed instructions for making these exquisite little 
trees, at your local stationery, department or one 
store where Dennison’s goods are sold. Or just sen 
this coupon for the complete instructions free. 


Dumirowovaft— 


DENNISON’S, Dept. /9-A 





62 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free instructions for | 
making Crystal Trees of Sealing Wax | 


BE ae 
CY We ee a OE | 


[ 
| 
| 
ee ee eee ON a ee 
| 
[ 








Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 0c for each. | 
....Crepe Paper Flowers .-Sealing Wax Craft 
~..-Crepe Paper Costumes ~-..-Weaving Paper Rope 
....Lamp Shade Packet (New) ~._-Table Decorations | 
...-Decorating Halls and Booths -_... Party Sagem 
‘ ....Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking($2) 








y 
exuures_ Save'200 10'1500 


Mrs. Coombs saved B. A. Anderson saved 

Davis saved between $1000 and $1500 by building the the Liberty 
way. You can do aswell. Nowaste. Noworry. 40% less 
labor. Substantial, permanent homes. Write today for full 


information. e R t Boaustet New Book 
of Liberty Homes 


Pictures wonderful homes from $379 to gies. 
Price tunes all lumber nee to-fit, aioe 
roofing, lath, hardware, paints ita 
fully uaranteed. Plans FRE. Ee Freight be 
Mississippi River and a 
Dizon line, also to Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri. 
OTHING TO Finp Our—WriTe FoR 


CAN o, , Dept. 2-1,BayCity.Mich. 















No More Waxing 
of Floors by Hand 
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eep un- 
less you want it. 
Write for details. 
















Send for this helpful book 











Diary of a Plain 


Din Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


the hilt; my half-brother-to-a-flivver 
5 years old in December and record- 
ing 60,000 miles; goodby to operas; 
neighborhood movies instead of or- 
chestra rows; and “tux” and full- 
dress embalmed in cedars of Lebanon 
for the period of reconstruction—I 
face the new year triumphantly. I’m 
living in my own home. 

I’ve won the fight of the century 
or the ages. Bless my soul, I know 
now how the cave man felt when he 
ousted the saber tooth by the tail 
and took possession of that hillside 
hole in the rocks. Or how the children 
of Israel felt when they at last en- 
camped in the Promised Land. 

6th. “Daddy, I want you to make 
me a stotler,” said Donald this after- 
noon. 

“What’s a stotler?” said I. 

“Oh, it’s something I thought up 
that has a piece going this way and 
one going that way and a thing 
across the top and it has handles an’ 
things. I told my little boys down in 
Quincef about it and they made one.’ 

(Quincef is a magical place Donald 
has created in his imagination, and 
about which he makes up stories.) 


O when 4 o’clock came, the hour 
when, had it been warm, we would 

have gone to the garden, we went 
inaheadl to the work-bench in the 
garage and made a “stotler.” It 
turned out to be a V-shaped sled 
to make paths i in the snow. it didn’t 
have the “handles an’ things” but it 
suited him. We painted it green. 

12th. No snow yet. There has been 
really none all winter. Each night 
freezing. Each day thawing. I look 
at my newly planted shrubs and 
roses and my heart fails. They were 
heaving out of the ground. Out I 
went and reset a few things in the 
mud that had been planted in the 
most approved manner last fall. 

Then with my wheelbarrow, I 
hauled strawy litter that neighbor 
Dakan had dumped out of his poultry 
house, and mulched around the roses 
and shrubbery and over the peonies 
and the tulips. The ground was wet 
and soggy. It wasn’t the ideal time 
nor ideal way, but it is the best I 
can do. 

— “Daddy, why can’t I have 
a sandpile in the garage so I can play 
in | when it’s cold and the sand 
frozen outdoors?” asked Donald as I 
came from my study at 4 o’clock. 

Out in the garage was a box, about 
3 feet square and about 10 inches 
high, in which a shipment of a dozen 
Daphne cneorums had come from a 
nursery last fall. We sawed off pro- 
jecting pieces that had held an upper 
framework to protect the tops, set it 
on the box in which the roses had 
come and filled it with sand. Presto, 
a garage sandbox. 

14th. At last, I’ve succumbed to 
temptation. I’ve done it, and I’m 
afraid to tell my wife. i found a 
chance to buy a set of Bailey’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture, the three-vol- 
ume edition, for $20 today—and I 
bought it. Almost reverently I sit 
at my desk tonight and leaf thru the 
volumes, pausing to read about 
viburnums, about sedums, about this 
and that. For years I’ve been longing 
to own this set, where all the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages and of the 
plant life of the planet have been 





Order this $5 
collection 


HERE is your oppor- 
tunity to get a special 
collection of 25 vari- 
eties of Sutton & Sons’ 
famous flower seeds 
for $5. Catalog prices 
are nearly twice that 
much for the same 
varieties. 


The 25 Varieties 


Anchusa _Italica; ee 
Pink and Orange Antir- 
rhinum; Aquilegia; _— 
ton’s Pink Pearl Aste: 
Campanula; Chrysanthe- 
mum, Perennial, Shasta 
Daisy Westralia; Clarkia; 
Delphinium; Dimorpho- 
theca hybrids; Eschschol- 
tzia; Gaillardia; Geum; 
Godetia; Double Holly- Stock; and Sutton’s 
hocks; Lavatera;Lupinus; Giant Double Zinnias 
Every packet is full sized. Price includes 
postage and a copy of Sutton’s big catalog 
and guide to horticulture. Remit by Inter- 


national Money Order. Address 
SUTTON & SONS, Dept. 14, Reading, England 


England’s Best 
2-YR. EVERGREENS 


Austrian 

Norway Spruce—only 10c (preferably 

fn silver) to cover packing and pos . Order 

_ ee before supply is exhausted — ship- 

ts made at proper planting time. Ask for 

list rot 25 different money-savin age 
of hardy New England grows 


vines, plants, bulbs. sto. Wal -% 
Joel Nursery Co., Box 10, free on request 


Tate 
tic cura 


SOAP 
Ur OINTMENT 


World Famous Skin and Hair Beautifiers 


Sutton's French Marigolds 
Seed Packets; — 
of 6 vartettes, cents 


Mignonette; Pentste 
ets Phlox Drummon- 

dii; Poppy Orientale; 
Pyrethrum; Scabious; 
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Kenilworth Inn 


Asheville, North Carolina 

In the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains. An ideal 
year-round for rest, recreation, recuperation. 
Cool in summer, delightfully pleasant fall, winter and 
spring. Case roads from irections. You'll ap- 

ployees whose courtesy is natural and 
genuine. Tet us send you illustrated folder and in- 
formation regarding rates. 


Kenilworth Inn, Box 1230, Asheville, N. C. 








DE TO THE BEST 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants 
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Japanese 
~ Barberry 


Bomething different — something new—is the red-leaved 
Japanese Barberry pooently offered to discriminating home 
owners. The rich lustrous bronzy red of its foliage which be- 
comes more brilliant throughout the summer, changes to vivid 
orange, scarlet and red shades in the fall. : 

This distinctive shrub resembles in color the beautiful red- 
leaved Japaness Maple. It has proven itself especially well 
adapted to mixing in shrubbery borders or for clumps on lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
If you ad direct Tt you 0 boned com the follow- 
ing special low prices on this wonder' new he 
9"-12" Bushy Plants 65c each 4 for $2.00 
13"-15" “ - B00 * 4" $2.50 
13°18" * “ $1.00 “ 4 “ $3.25 
Also Japanese Asalea (Mollis) a beautiful hardy shrub, flowers 
brilliant flume colored. 

10”-12" Thrifty vigorous plants 65c each 4 for $2.00 
12-15" Very bushy - ~- - $1.25 “ 4 “ $4.00 
Free Catateg and Booklet entitied—*‘How to Plant’’. 
Get our big 1 Catalog that tells all about our 600 Acres of 
“Everythi that’s Good and Hardy."" The catalog isa 
veritabl» index of big values and contains a complete listing 
of standard and rare varieties as well as the good favorities. 
Get the free booklet that tells you how to plant for best results, 
Send your order for the Barberry today and lor ca 

and booklet. 


THE COLE NURSERY CO., Box 10, Painesville, Ohio 


Dreer’s 


What so fascinating, on a 
winter evening, as to plan 
your summer garden? Get 
our 1929 edition now and 
select the Flowers and Vege- 
tables you want. Profusely 
illustrated and with author- 
itative cultural articles. 























A copy free if you_mertion 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fireplace Furnishings 
FRE SELECTION SERVICE 

AND EXPERT HELP 

Out of our 30 yeers’ ex- 

you 
choose the Greplacs aad 
fittings suited to your 
home. Write for FREE 
Folder “What Makes a 
Home”—a mine of in- 
formation. Use the aid 
of our consulting service 
WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
TION. E fireplace 
question gladly an- 
swered. Avoid vital 
errors that ruin a fire- 


place. WRITE TODAY. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE Co. 


Mfrs. of Colontat Dampers, Vtctor Electric Ftreptaces, 
Andtrons, Firesets, Screens, Grates, Etc. 


4628 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 

















RHODES Pruning Shear Cyas 
¢ from sides 
Double Cut JS and } wel not 
bruise the bark 
All Styles and Sizes 
Solid tool steel 
: ag sae free 
=s to your door. 
Rhodes Mfg.Co Send for bookiet 
prices. 
318 S. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














gathered together for the gardener. 

24th. This was a famous day to me. 
I awoke in a hotel amid the largest 
collection of small towns in the world, 
known as Philadelphia, and caught a 
local train at 6 o’clock in the morning 
that took me down to West Grove to 
see Robert Pyle, famous rosarian and 


_ secretary of the Rose Society of 


America. A kindly, enthusiastic man 
I found him to be. 

This afternoon I went to Reading 
and out to visit the nursery of the 
late B. H. Farr. The thing that 
struck me as I rode out thru Wyomis- 
sing on the car were the many homes 
planted with beautiful evergreens. 
don’t believe there is a better planted 
lot of homes in America than here. 
What a monument to a great man 
who has gone! There is another mon- 
ument, too, for he originated some of 
the best iris varieties we have— 
Quaker Lady, Anna Farr, Cecil Min- 
turn, Juniata, Mary Garden, and 
others. : 

29th. Home again from my trip 
east. In the stack of mail awaiting 
me, I found the first seed catalog of 
the year—harbinger ahead of the 
bluebirds and such, of spring that is 
on the way. 


What Subjects Interest 
Your Family? 


[Continued from page 24] 


(Doran, $3), an educated Seneca In- 
dian. The book is a collection of 
Indian stories and legends which the 
author’s grandfather, a chief, used to 
tell the children as they all gathered 
round the fire in the evening. 

Indian Tales and Others, by John G. 
Neihardt (Macmillan, $2.50), the 
poet, who spent six years among the 
Omaha Indians. 

Kootenai Why Stories, by Frank B. 
Linderman (Scribner’s, $2), a man 
who has lived for more than forty 
years among the Indians of the 
Canadian Northwest and knows them 
as few authors do. 

The great Southwest is having its 
literary innings these days—there are 
many good books for both children 
and adults about the Navahos and 
the Pueblos. The younger boy or 
girl who has learned about these In- 
dians from Chi-Wee, and Chi-wee and 
Loki, by Grace Moon (Doubleday, 
each $2), from Navaho Tales, by Wil- 
laim Whitman III (Century, $1.75), 
and from The Pueblo Boy, by Cornelia 
James Cannon (Houghton Mifflin, $2), 
may be delighted to listen to the sec- 
tion of Mary Austin’s new book, The 
Children Sing in the Far West (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2), that is devoted to 
“Songs the Indians Sang.” 

The boy who is stirred by tales of 
cowboys and heroes of the frontier 
country, the boy who is held by 
stories of Indians and Indian life, 
would doubtless be pleased with a 
new book called Kit Carson: The 
Happy Warrior of the Old West. (It 
was written by Stanley Vestal, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin, and costs 
$3.50.) This is not a child’s book but 
one of the most exciting biographies 
of our tine about a very brave man 
who led a thrilling life on the frontier. 
He knew the Vere apes and Arapahoe 
Indians intimately and had dealings 
with many other tribes. His story 
would fit neatly among any of these 
Indian books. 

No, I haven’t forgotten that there 
are many family groups which do not 
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LIVING 
CONDITIONS 





demand this 
QUIETNESS 


GMALS homes demand quietness 
in water closets. But there are 
seven other T/N advantages besides. 

The T/N costs considerably less than 
other toilets.-It is made of the finest 

two-fired vitreous china. Has a power- 
ful whirlpool flushing action—thor- 
oughly cleansing. Non-overflowing— 
an important safety-factor always. 
Beautiful one-piece design—no un- 
sightly, dust-catching wall-tank. 
Space-saving—can be installed in a 
corner or under a window. Simple 
mechanism is free from trouble. 
Leading architects and sanitary engi- 
neers endorse the T/N. Your plumb- 
ing contractor knows T/N. Phone 
him, or mail coupon. 


WN 


one ptece 
WATER CLOSET 
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W. A. CASE & SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 101, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffale, N.Y. 
Please send free literature on the T /N toilet. 
I am interested in TF] NEW HOME () REMODELING 
Name 
Address 
Plumber's Name. 
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Write for this 


FREE Book 
Grow Strawberries 


Write your name and address across the corner 
of this ad, mail it to us, and we'll send you, AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, our new book on Strawberries. 

Learn how you can grow your own strawberries 
FREE, or how you can grow them for market and 
make big money. One man made $1800 from a 
single acre. Another—$627 from acre. Hun- 
dreds make $500 to $1200 - acre right along, and 
thousands are growing their own. 

Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 
grows. Nohome or farm is complete without them. 
Get this book and learn all about the wonderful 
heavy producing Thorobred Pedigree Plants that 
have startled the strawberry world. The book 
tells how to grow them. 

Get your pencil and write your name and address 
now. Clip the lower part and mailit tous. We ul 
send you the book at once FREE. 














Cut Here 





A.M. Kellog Co. 
Dept. 970 
Three Rivers, 
Mich, 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 
and Garden 
Rare Roses 
Perennials 
Improved European Filberts 


HESE Filberts are beautiful shrubs and 
real nut producers. You should have the 
two new hardy shrubs from the Orient, Beauty 
Bush ($2.00 each), Korean Spirea ($1.50 each), 
Special both for $3.00. Also a New Pink 
Grootendoorst ($1.25 each), and the Great 
New Rose, Talisman ($2.50 each). 
Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
find out about the many other new and inter- 
esting things illustrated in color—also our 


assortment of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Roses, Berry Plants and Landscape Service. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC., 494 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N.Y, 


id Nursery Stock ofall kinds 


















our SPRAYING made 
fasy Simple Plearant 


The. little 32-page book, 
“Spraying the Home Garden’’, 
solves your spraying problems. 
It tells you how to protect your 
trees, shrubs, vines, flowers 


and vegetables from insects 
and diseases. Send for your 
free copy before supply is ex- 
hausted. Doit now. Address 
Dep’t 44, B. G. Pratt Company, 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


om 7a tials 
on | 





include children. Let me urge them 
also that there is a deeper joy in 
home-reading that has some under- 
lying plan than in the kind that is 
merely disconnected and desultory. 
The American Library Association 
realized this when it began to bring 
out that helpful little series of Reading 
With a Purpose booklets, carefully 
edited by experts, each suggesting a 
course of reading along some par- 
ticular line. (Information about these 
may be obtained by writing to The 
American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph street, Chicago.) 

As I have said before, I can imagine 
a varied group traveling happily back 
to Concord and the Brook farm days 
thru three very readable new Alcott 
books that have recently appeared: 
The Father of Little Women, by Boner 
Willsie Morrow (Little Brown, $3); 
May Alcott—A Memoir, by Caroline 
Tichnor (Little Brown, $3); Louisa 
May Alcott: Her Life, Letters and 
Journals (new edition), edited by 
Ednah D. Cheney (Little Brown, 
$2.50). 

Twelve or 14-year-old girls who do 
not care to read much that is good 
very often love Little Women, and 
Little Men. From that beginning a 
wise mother may direct the group- 
reading to a real purpose. 

I like very much the idea of taking 
some one person as a winter’s study. 
If your group is attracted by that 
vigorous genius, Mark Twain, try 
reading aloud either A Short Life of 
Mark Twain, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine (Doubleday, Doran, $2), or A 
Boy’s Life of Mark Twain, by the same 
author (Harper’s, $1.75), according to 
the age of the listeners. After this 
any family would find A Lifetime With 
Mark Twain, by Mary Lawton (Har- 
court Brace, $3.50), quite delightful 
going. The latter is Kate Leary’s 
story of the Clemens family as she 
knew them for thirty years; she was 
their devoted servant. Getting ac- 
quainted with Mark Twain thru these 
books makes Tom Sawyer, Huckle- 
berry Finn, and Life on the Mississippi 
seem far more real than before. 

Theodore Roosevelt is another great 
man whose life has a wide appeal. 
You can approach him and his times 
thru a number of very good books: A 
Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Hermann Hagedorn (Harper’s, $1.75); 
Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Edwin Emerson (E. P. Dutton, $2.50) ; 
Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His 
Children (Scribner’s, $2.50); Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Diaries of Boyhood and 
Youth (Scribner’s, $2.50). 
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MRS. Le CRON WILL BE 
GLAD TO ADVISE YOU 


F you wish to build your | 
family-readingaroundsome | 
particular subject, please feel | 
free to write Mrs. LeCron for 
a list of books on that subject 
| suitable for home-reading. | 
She will gladly answer any 
| literary questions that you 
care to By 

Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and CGar- 
dens, Des Moines, and inclose 
a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for her reply. 

If you wish to order books 
thru this department, make 
all checks payable to the 
Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany. 


loc. oak 
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ART CRAFT WARE 









Beautiful As Polished Siloer—Strong As Steel 
—Light As Aluminum 


aed OS 





Art Craft Ware is made from the super-metal 
Hyb-Lum, a chromium, nickel, aluminum alloy. 


Knobs and handles of bakelite in a choice of 
colors. 

Art Craft Ware is finer, cleaner and more dur- 
able than any kitchen ware you have ever seen. 
A wonderful gift or bridge prize. On sale at the 
better gift shops—or we will supply you direct. 
The Special Steamer and Cover as illustrated 
mailed in attractive carton. Price: $12.50 
prepaid. 


ART CRAFT WARE STUDIOS 
Jackson, Michigan 


















shrubs. 
$3.00 PER THOUSAND 
thrive — Write sofa on FREE TeUYBTRATED 
CAT. in full colors. "t buy any plants until you get it. 
DASS NURSERY CO., Box 5, BRIDGMAN, MICH. 


OLD FASHIONED 
HARDWARE 


AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 
DOOR LATCH SETS FROM $2.00 EACH UP 
HINGES - - - 140PAR “ 
Write for New Folder and Prices 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE, Dept. A, Asheville, N.C. 


























Plan NOW for Your Garden 
Giant Washington Asparagus 


Our Giant Roots are guaranteed. Will 
luscious stalks next year. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
with 30 recipes and simpli- 
fied cultural directions. 
SHOEMAKER’S BIVERVIEW FARES 
Box B. d., Bridgeton, N. J. 











YOUR OWN NAME PRINTED IN 18k GOLD 


12 | = ee ICE STILLBURN 


FOR . . Panio axe hen. 
s] ‘ed {fl i] =. | JOE DAVIS seek nap 4 

fe tall on 
ES ee Tee ee Ee & ate 
mame on your letter, pin dollar bill to it and order today. 


OLMSTED STYLUS CO., Table G, Waverly, Iowa 
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Maine Grown Dahlias 
Pink Amun Ra—Orange Bronze 
Michael—Gold Mrs. | De Ver Warner—Mauve 
This collection of 4 famous exhibion dahlias sent for $1.35. 
All of the best prise winning varieties. Tubers low pr! Catalog free. 
LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd. SACO. ME. 














ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’ S—S53 Years of Hits 

Comedy - Dramas Vaudeville Acts, 

Farces, Musical onologs 
Entertainments, 


Comedies, Revues, 

Musical Readings, rg, Songs, Chalk Talk Books, M 
strels, Blackface Skite, Make-up Goods. Catalog FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 





































































seed catalog unlike others, a beau- 
Acie filustrated magazine of home 
| 
ears 
= American home gardener. It is 
The Most Beautiful Seed Cannio 
taining the most complete ection correc 
{liustrations of casual flowers in true colors ever 






art 
offer, rainbow 
20 Schizanthus (Butterfly Flower) J 
1 annual, pkt. 10c. Catalog sent 
with seed or alone free. 


Vi PeSeod Stare, Dest. BB HD 
couon} WE Ranete. NIY. City 































The above six beauties (one of each) tor $5.00 
Ge, Pabiee. bp ot pensseative years wee, Gned Medal t& 
N. J. Dahlia Soc. ; five consecutive years Medal New 
Greatest chow in America. Hundrede of other owards. 

Our new illustrated catalogue FREE on request. 


™ ESHER & pASSON 
Sanhican Gardens (Box B) Trenton, N. J. 
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Building Beauty 
Into Highways 


[Continued from page 20] 


trained in the care of plantings and 
in the science of general roadside 
beautification. The entire program is 
regulated by the state highway land- 
sca cepervinss, a public official. 
he Massachusetts policy does not 

permit haphazard nor random ac- 
tivity. The completion of a construc- 
tion job is followed by landscape 
planning in the hands of skilled engi- 
neers. Guidance for the roadside 
forces is furnished in the form of a 
scheme of treatment worked out in 
thoro detail and carrying blueprints 
to indicate the character of the plant- 
ing at each particular spot. Colored 
crayon markings constitute a code of 
instructions as to the species to be 
employed, enabling the plantin 
crews to know just where they shail 

lace each tree, shrub, vine or plant. 

he result of this painstaking atten- 
tion to details is a borderland which 
fits the environment of each particu- 
lar location and enhances the beauty 
of the highway as a whole. 


HERE is consistent adherence to 
a policy of following natural tend- 
encies and requirements. In working 
out the schedule of landscape better- 
ment, the engineers have due regard 
for the general scenic setting and to 
the character of the soil, with a view 
to selecting the species that will har- 
monize with the surroundings and 
show thriftiest development in each 
locality. An important phase of this 
part of the work is the banning of all 
plantings foreign to the Massachu- 
setts landscape. The policy calls for 
the employment of native species. 
The Colorado spruce, for example, is 
dismissed as something of inherent 
beauty but out of place in the New 
England environment. A firm stand 
against imported species has been 
taken by the state authorities on the 
round that importations fail to re- 
ect the personality of the common- 
wealth. 

The cost of the work is so slight 
as to be of minor importance when 
weighted against the results that 
have been achieved. There is cumu- 
lative evidence, in point of fact, that 
most of the expense is offset by prac- 
tical advantages, regardless of the 
esthetic benefits afforded by road- 
side beautification. The engineers 
contend that the protective quality 
of the new plantings offers a dollar 
value not to be ignored, and that in 
addition to enhancing the beauty of 
the landscape, the vegetation serves 
the useful purpose of preventing soil 
erosion and destructive washouts, 
with resultant saving in the cost of 
highway upkeep. 

ew plantings constitute but one 
phase of the roadside program. Many 
sidelines of improvement have been 
introduced to lend added charm to 
the landscape. Experience has con- 
vinced the Massachusetts authorities 
that intelligent use of the ax does 
much to beautify the roadside and to 
promote satisfactory growth. In pur- 
suit of this policy, trees with mangled 
trunks an ies are removed for 
the betterment of appearances and to 
permit the more healthful develop- 
ment of surrounding specimens. Prun- 
ing and shaping are practiced on a 
liberal scale, accompanied by tree 
surgery for the repair of open cavi- 
ties and mechanical wounds. Tele- 








OBLIGATION TO 


THE PUBLIC 


OT merely to sell vaults, but to de- 
N liver positive and permanent burial 
protection, is our solemn obligation to 
the public. And our greatest pride lies 
in having produced the Clark Grave 
Vault for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury without failure. 


Our vault is sealed by an immutable law 
of Nature. It must be secure. No man- 
made locks determine the measure of 
protection. Our selection of materials is 
determined only by what is best. Metal 
because it is not porous. Special quality 
of Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper 
Steel—the most rust-resisting metals. 


Our workmanship is far more exacting 
than appears to be necessary. Oxy-acety- 
lene welding on the outside, electric 
welding on the inside — making seams of 
solid metal stronger than the heavy 12 
gauge sheets used. Every Clark Vault 
must prove its quality by a submergence 
test under 5000 pounds of water. In the 
finer models, a plating of pute cadmium 
gives still greater rust-resistance. 


Every Clark Vault sent out is a sincere 
fulfillment of our obligation. That is why 
leading funeral directors recommend the 
Clark. Guaranteed for 50 years! 


A de luxe model, beautifully designed, of 
10 gauge Solid Copper is also available. 
It is practically indestructible and carries 
a perpetual guaranty. 

Less than Clark complete protection 


4s no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office and Warebouse, Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is oo genuine Clark Grave 
Vault. It is a means of ifying the vault instantly. 
Unless you ne thie merk, the seule io ast 0 Clark 
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1928 
Index For 
You 


thousands of Better Homes 
and Gardens readers who 
save their copies of the 
magazine, you will want 
a 1928 index. 


Within the next year or 
or two perhaps you will 
want to build a lily pool, 
decorate your living-room, 
or do something else in 
row garden or home just 

ke a certain article in 
Better Homes and Gardens 
suggested that it bedone. 


It would be a real task 
to have to look thru a 
complete file to find a par- 
ticular article. So, each 
year we make up an index 
which lists everything ap- 
pearing in Better Homes 
and Gardens for the twelve 
issues. 


This index will enable 
you to locate immediately 
the suggestions which you 
were unable to carry out 
at the time they came to 
your attention. 


I: you are one of the many 


In this way Better Homes 
and Gardens will serve you 
as a splendid reference 
library for landscaping 
your yard and improving 
your home. 


FREE 


_ There is no charge for the 
index. Just send a two-cent 
stamp tocover cost of mailing It. 








A beautiful new binder which 
will hold a complete year’s file 
of BETTER HOMES and 
ARDENS will be sent to you 
promptly upon receipt of sub- 
scriptions totaling $2. 
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phone wires and poles are taken down 
and the wires concentrated within 
cables attached to roadside trees. 
Board fences are cloaked by plantings 
of shade trees, arranged with studied 
avoidance of straight lines and uni- 
form spacing, in an effort to simulate 
the arrangement practiced by natural 
forces. 

Until a few years 
setts highways p thru scenic 
beauties entirely hidden from the 
traveler on the channel of traffic. The 
visitor might be within a few feet of 
a splendid panorama without sus- 
pecting its existence. Screened from 
view by dense thickets and under- 
growth, the landscape was “out of 
the picture.” Today this condition 
does not prevail. Landscape artistry 
has selected strategic points for scenic 
display and has “dressed the stage” 
in effective fashion by judicious prun- 
ing and the ween | of some of the 
trees and undergrowth. In this way 
the scenery is brought to the rage | 
and the traveler receives the f 
benefit of picturesque tr Bhs Bars 

Strict regulations apply to the 
whole program of Sond e betterment 
in Massachusetts. No tree or other 
growth is permitted to be cut or re- 
moved, and no new plantings may be 
made without the formal approval 
of the highway authorities. The rules 
provide that standard traffic clear- 
ance must be maintained, and all 
plantings are made with h this provi- 
sion in view. Shade trees are placed 
as nearly as possible to the side lines 
of the pavement, but with due regard 
to future growth and spreading. 
Plantings are made with the utmost 
care in order that trees and shrubs 
may have the advantage of a good 
start in life. Each planting is staked 
and the soil around the base of all 
planted stock is kept open for proper 
air and moisture. Shrubs are cut 
back to insure graceful maturity. In 
fact, everything follows the best pro- 
cedure of landscape engineering. 

Seven years of roadside beautifica- 
tion have brought results which are 
apparent on every important high- 
way in Massachusetts. Under the 
policy of treating the work as a part 
of normal maintenance, the improve- 
ments have been accomplished with- 
out noticeable effect on the tax- 
payers, and the state prides itself on 
a transformation which will become 
more striking with the passage of time 
and the development of the new 
growth that has been introduced thru 
plantings along the roadside. 


HAT Massachusetts has 

achieved can be duplicated in mp A 
state in the Union orin any coun 
locality. The logical med of 
approach is thru the public funds pro- 
vided for samtte maintenance, 
whether the work be done by state, 
city, or county authorities. Public 
sentiment, as voiced by civic bodies, i im- 
provement assosciations and women’s 
organizations, can supply the pressure 
that is required to make the work a part 
of the normal program. With thisin 
mind, it is not difficult to foresee the 
day when the entire nation will follow 
Massachusetts’ example. Where 
public sentiment fails to exert the 
necessary influence, it will be found 
that the finishing pressure may be 
exerted thru the medium of ‘“demon- 
stration” work conducted by public- 
spirited organizations. Few officials 
will be able to resist the popular 
insistence for general improvement 
after sample stretches have demon- 
strated the effectiveness of the pro- 


o Massachu- 





posed program. 
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AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VICK’S.&sz. GUIDE 


1639 tanse sow ready. re 80 years a leading authority 
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HITCHCOCK PECAN CO. - 


250 GLADIOLUS 25c 


1250 for $1.00, postpaid; bulblets. Dozens of best varieties 

in mixture; wide range of colors. Our 18th Annual Bargain 

— of Guaranteed Nursery Stock and Bulbs included with 
h order or sent FREE on request. 

a: N. ROKELY & SON, Box 20, Bridgman, Mich. 
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Raising Poultry 


Read Poultry Tribune 


9 t issues for 25c on a special sub- 
scription offer. County agents, agricul- 
tural colleges, poultry authorities all 
endorse ibume. More than 250,000 

very issue filled with practical hints on in- 
creasing egg production, keeping flocks healthy, 
stam out . feeding and raising chicks, 


buil t brooders and try houses, etc. 
Send dhe for TP Get rr — 


Offer.” Year’s subscription 50c; 
8 years $1.00. Use the coupon. 







mee ee ee a a ea i ee ee eC wwe ee 
Poultry Tribune, Bor220-A 

Mount Morris, Ill. 
I enclose 25c for 9 months trial subscription. 
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Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Ww ill il 
FOR 10c poe Protea each offer ~ A. 
head Cabbage, 60 Dey Tomato, Self- 
Growing Celery, Princess foo Fuller- 


ton Market Lettuce, and 12 Varieties 
Choiee Flower Seeds. 

Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and packing and 
receive the above “ Famous Get 
Acquainted Collection” and our 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 


q) Great Northern Seed Co. 
MY» Devt 110, Rockford, Tlinois 
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What You Buy 
When You Buy 


[Continued from page 19] 


Lying at my feet, I happened to 
have on my floor an oriental rug. I 
stooped down and examined it. Its 
surface was a soft cut pile. If you 
separated this with your fingers, you 
would see that it was made up o 
thousands of short pieces of wool. 
Each piece, or tuft, I knew, was indi- 
vidually knotted into the warp or 
lengthwise threads of the carpet. 
When a row of tufts was knotted in 
by the weaver, a weft. or crosswise 
thread was shot across the loom and 
pushed down tight against the knots 
to bind them firmly in place. 

In my rug, I knew, the Turkish or 
Ghiordes knot was used. A piece of 
yarn, with its two ends sticking up, 
was knotted around every pair of 
warp threads across the width of the 
carpet. Another type of oriental rug 
would have the Persian or Senne 
knot, in which a piece of yarn is 
knotted around every warp thread. 
This, of course, would give twice as 
many projecting ends of wool to a 
given number of threads of warp and 
would be adapted to finer work and 
give a more compact surface. One or 
the other of these two types of knots 
is used in every oriental rug. 

These knots are made by hand, 
altho some manufacturers now claim 
to have duplicated them by machin- 
ery, so the really fundamental dif- 
ference between an oriental and a 
machine-made rug usually is that in 
the former the pile is knotted into the 
warp; in the latter it seldom is. 


HERE aare other differences, of 
course. The design in an oriental 
rug shows slight irregularities of hand- 
work (sometimes artificially exag- 
gerated, however), whereas machine- 
made rugs are with few exceptions 
absolutely regular. The pile of the 
oriental rug slopes one way, toward 
the beginning of the work, instead of 
standing straight up, as it does in 
almost all machine-made rugs, and 
this sloping pile catches the light and 
helps to give the sheen characteristic 
of orientals. Here, again, advocates 
of machine-made rugs claim to have 
produced a slope and a sheen like 
that of the oriental product. Also, an 
oriental rug is quite generally made 
of wool clear thru, even the back, in- 
stead of having a back of linen or jute 
or cotton, or a combination of these, 
as in most of our western rugs. 
This last might seem to be a point 
of great superiority in oriental rugs, 
but our rug-makers say with some 
justification that the top of a rug, 
not the back, is what gets the wear. 
Nowadays oriental rugs are often 
made by a sort of factory system, 
even tho the work is done by hand. 
I would buy an honest and well-made 
American rug any day in preference 
to a doubtf ae +g 
The machine-made rug that most 
closely approaches the oriental in 
construction and appearance is the 
Axminster. As in the oriental, the 
pile of this rug is composed of short 
ends or pieces of yarn sticking up on 
the surface and evenly trimmed. But 
as I have said, the pieces are not 
knotted into the fabric; they are 
shoved down between the warp 
threads in a U form by a wonderfully 
ingenious mechanism attached to 
the loom, which puts a whole row in 
place at a time. Then weft or cross 
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WARM-WARM 
WARM 


Charles A. Banister lives at Indian 
Orchard, Mass. Winterstherearenippy. 
His steam radiators warmed the house 
an hour or so after the fire was bright- 
ened — except the dining room. Ti 
radiator never did get hot. 


But the minute the fire subsided the 
radiators began to cool. In an hour his 
house was chilly. Again and again each 
cold day rooms were hot—then cold— 
then hot—then cold. 

“Today,” says Mr. Banister, “things 
are different. My heating contractor 
replaced the radiator air valves with 
Hoffman No. 2 Valves. Now when the 
fire is banked, radiators stay hot for 
three hours and more, instead of 30 
minutes. On zero days I get up steam 
only three times—morning, noon and 
evening. What is more, the radiators 
are piping hot 15 minutes (instead of 
an hour) after drafts are opened. The 
dining room radiator comes through 
like the others. Already, I've saved 
many dollars worth of fuel.” 


This simple, inexpensive change to 
Hoffman No. 2 Valves automatically 
vacuum-izes your steam heating sys- 
tem. They let air out of the system the 
first time steam rises—then lock it out. 


Your local heating contractor can 
(in a few hours) perform this same 
miracle on your steam heating system. 
Phone him today. Ask him about Hoff- 
man No, 2 Vacuum Valves. 










FREE BOOKLET 
Tells All 


“HowtoLockOutAir 
—the Heat Thief” 
tells with word and 
picture how and 
why Hoffman No.2 
Vi can give new 


and HOFFMAN Oonftro/led HEAT 













Isbell's Seeds 


are Dependable 


You can make more money from 
your garden and crops when you 
vant Isbell’s dependable North- 
ern-grown seeds. Mail coupon today 
for Isbell’s Golden Anniversary 
Seed Annual—a book brimful of use- 
ful information—over 400 true-to- 
nature illustrations—28 pages in nat- 
ural colors. The experience of over 


50 YEARS OF 
GROWING SEEDS 


is embodiedin this useful book.Tellshow 
and when to plant for best results. Raise 
vegptabios, h in vitamines, for health 
profit. Raise flowers for beauty and 
leasure. lovers write for 
Garden Treasures — showing 
flowersillustrated in nature's colors. 


LAW SUL) G 
TLS HON RE 


TEAR OUT COUPON SEEDS) 
AND ex, a! ") ey 
MAIL 





8 427 Mechanic St., 


8 
§ 
: Send me Isbell’s Golden Anniversary Seed ! 
: &§ Annual with direct-from-grower prices. 4 
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weight, mature quicker. Write for full particulars. 
Beck, Drawer 209, Sullivan, Wis. 
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threads are shot between and on 
each side of the arms of the U and 
pushed down tight, so that the pieces 
are practically as firmly bound into 
the foundation as tho they were 
knotted. 

There are two rugs with a cut pile 
which are made by machinery in 
quite a different way. The 
Wilton and tapestry velvet. These 
also have tufts or ends of yarn stick- 
ing up on the surface to form the pile, 
but the tufts are not placed there 
separately. Instead, a warp of woolen 
yarn is used, and this is raised up into 
a series of ridges or loops by having 
oval metal bars, called wires, in- 
serted under it. At one end of ‘each 
wire is a small, sharp knife blade, pro- 
jecting upward. As a wire is auto- 
matically pulled out from under the 
warp in the weaving process, this 
knife blade cuts neatly thru the whole 
row of threads loo over it, leavin; 
the cut ends of wool sticking up. if 
large wires are used, the pile is deep 
because the threads are raised up 
high; if small wires are used, it is 
correspondingly shorter. 

Suppose now, that you were to 
weave a rug in this way by raising 
up the warp with wires, but the ends 

the wires did not have knife blades. 
When you pulled the wires out, they 
would not cut the threads but would 
leave them as loops like rows of in- 
verted U’s. There are two loop-pile 
rugs made in this way—Brussels and 
tapestry. They look somewhat the 
same, but there is a considerable dif- 
ference between them, as there is 
between Wilton and tapestry velvet. 
The difference is due to the fact that 
they are woven on different kinds of 
looms. 


T is therefore seen that the charac- 
ter of a carpet depends a good deal 
on the character of its mother, and 
there are two kinds of mothers—the 
Jacquard loom, and what I shall call 
the plain loom for lack of a better 
name. The former is quite compli- 
cated and uses a Jacquard device 
which raises and lowers rows of warp 
threads in a regular order to produce 
a pattern, very much as the perfo- 
rated roll on a player-piano raises 
little hammers to produce a tune. The 
chief characteristic of a carpet woven 
on a Jacquard loom is that it has a 
good deal of wool yarn buried in the 
body, beneath the surface. As many 
as thirty colors have been used in a 
Jacquard weave. With a plain loom, 
it is possible to put all the wool on 
the surface of the carpet, and any 
number of colors up to seventy or 
eighty can be used at one time. 

Hence, in general,if carpets can be 
divided into those with a cut pile and 
those with a loop e. they can also 
be divided into those woven on a 
Jacquard loom and those woven on a 
plain loom. The latter gives us this 
grouping: 

The Jacquard loom produces Brus- 
sels with a loop pile and Wilton with 
a cut pile. tn general, these have 
more wool in the body; sometimes 
fewer colorsin the design. Practically 
no Brussels fabric is woven now, the 
consumer preferring the cut "pile 
fabrics. 

The plain loom produces tapestry 
with a loop pile and tapestry velvet 
with a cut pile. 

You will find that various claims 
are made concerning the merits of 
Jacquard and plain loom weaving for 
carpets. Jacquard manufacturers say 
that it is an advantage to have plenty 
of wool in the body of the carpet to 
make it more heavy and lasting. The 
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other group will tell you that all wool 
not right on the surface where it 
gets wear is useless and uneconomical ; 
and they will stress the richness o 
shading obtainable with their multi- 
tude of colors. As some famous char- 
acter remarked, there is much to be 
said on both sides ; but the upshot of 
the matter is that you and I get the 
benefit of the rivalry, since each of 
the rivals is constantly on his toes to 
outdo the other in making beautiful, 
durable, and reasonably priced car- 
pets. Some of the most ingenious and 
a inventions in the carpet 
industry, in fact, have been the direct 
result of this rivalry. 

In all the carpets so far described, 
the surface is made of warp or length- 
wise threads, or else of small pieces of 
yarn which in effect are equivalent to 
warp threads. But in one carpet, the 
chenille Axminster, the surface is 
made of the crosswise or weft threads. 
Making a chenille carpet is a double 
process. First, chenille cloth is woven 
of wool yarn tightly bound together 
with cotton. Then the cloth is cut 
into narrow crosswise strips with a 
fuzzy woolen nap standing out on 
each side. These strips, called chenille 
fur, are next bent and steamed into 
the form of a V-shaped trough so that 
the nap will stand straight up. The 
carpet is then woven with the chenille 
fur as crosswise threads, the upstand- 
ing nap forming the pile. 

mentioned a while back that 
tapestry velvet carpets are generally 
made of woolen yarn, and Wiltons of 
worsted. The distinction is one 
which is important thruout the wool- 
en industry, and it applies to clothing 
and other textiles as well as carpets. 

Woolen yarn, in general, is soft and 
loose and rather fluffy. The thread 
has only a light twist, and it is made 
of both short and long wool fibers, 
usually all mixed up together in a 
higgledy-piggledy fashion, as it were. 
Worsted yarn, in general, is harder to 
the touch and has more strength 
when you pull it. Its durability is 
stressed by its advocates. The thread 
is twisted quite tightly, and it is made 
only of long wool fibers, which are 
carefully combed out so that they all 
lie parallel to one another instead of 
being mixed up. Thus a carpet with 
a deep, soft surface is usually made of 
woolen yarn, and one with a compara- 
tively hard surface, of worsted yarn. 


Ve I got this far with my 
account of the various kinds of 
carpets, I thought it would bea great 
help, both to myself and to the 
reader, if I could make a table show- 
ing their characteristics at a glance. 
So I set them down as follows: 


Kind of Loom 
Carpet Used Material Pile 


Oriental Hand Woolen Tufts, 
loom (Turkish) knotted 
Worsted 


(Persian) 
Axminster Moquette Woolen Tufts, 
or nipper yarn i 
Wilton Jacquard Woolen Warp 
and threads 
worsted loo 
cut 
Brussels Jacquard Worsted Warp 
yarn threads 
looped 
Tapest Plain Worsted W. 
jae yarn threads 
looped 
Tapestry Plain Woolen W: 
Velvet and thetaite 
worsted loopedand 
yarn cut 
Chenille Weft and Chenille Weft 
rug fur (wor- threads 
looms sted and woven in 
woolen) 
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